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Preface 


On our recent trip around the world we traveled 
35,000 miles and visited twenty-five countries. In Asia, 
Africa and Europe the name, Albert Schweitzer, was 
mentioned as often as any statesman from Khrushchev 
to Kennedy. 


In Colombo, the seaport capital of Ceylon, one of 
the leading editors said frankly: “We are not greatly 
interested in what goes on in Washington or Moscow. 
We are far away. They are not interested in us either. 
The man we would like to know more about is Albert 
Schweitzer. He has caught our imagination for two 
reasons. First, we are interested in the advancement 
of medicine. And we are vitally interested in any spir- 
itual leader who does not consider a Hindu, a heathen 
and a Buddhist, a pagan. His belief that there are no 
basic barriers between religions has made him great 
in our eyes.” 


In Singapore our articles on, about and by Dr. 
Schweitzer were on the front pages of papers and mag- 
azines. News about his humanitarian work shoved the 
saber-rattling headlines off the front page. In the Phil- 
ippine Islands, a Catholic country, there was the same 
interest—Hong Kong—Indonesia—and most of all in 
India where some cults sweep the path clear so no one 
would step on an ant and kill it. 


Today, Dr. Albert Schweitzer belongs no longer 
only to Europe, no longer only to Africa, no longer 
only to Christianity. He has been embraced by the en- 
tire world and acknowledged as one of the great minds 
of our times. 


Albert Schweitzer ‘cares little about the fame a 
forgetful world can bestow on him. In his advanced 
years, he cares most for the young generation, a mass 
of young people with idealism in a world where posi- 
tive thoughts and dreams go begging. 


“T listened, in my youth, to conversations between 
grownups through which there breathed a tone of sor- 
rowful regret which oppressed the heart. The speakers 
looked back at idealism and capacity for enthusiasm 
of their youth as something precious to which they 
ought to have held fast, and yet at the same time they 
regarded it as almost a law of nature that no one 
should be able to do so. 


“Grown-up people reconcile themselves too will- 
ingly to a supposed duty of preparing young ones for 
the time when they will regard as illusion what is now 
an inspiration to heart and mind.” 


The world which has seen three major wars in 
forty-five years has produced a new generation of fine 
young people. They have their ears attuned to the 
words of the man who repeats the Biblical words 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL. Governments are hearing 
the echo. 

Man is good because mankind produced an Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Kurt Singer 
Jane Sherrod (Mrs. Kurt Singer) 
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Chapter One 


Reverence for Life 


It is late at night. The wet heat of the tropical jun- 
gle breathes with oppressive stagnation. All nature 
seems caught in a state of drugged half-sleep. There 
are sounds of the soft padding of feet through the dense 
undergrowth as a lioness searches for a kill to drag 
back to her three cubs... and the shrill chatter of 
monkeys as they awaken and climb high into the 
trees to elude the great yellow cat’s lethal claws. 


Through the blue-black darkness, a single light 
shows in a window and the sounds of piano music, a 
soul-shattering Bach Fugue, drowns out the rustle of 
palm fronds. 


This is the land of the equator .. . the land of Af- 
rica. This is Lambarene, a tiny settlement on the yel- 
low river, Ogowe, where days vary in their length by 
only twenty minutes and where there is no seasonal 
change except a little rain or a great deal of rain. The 
land of lepers, victims of elephantiasis, swamp fever, 
myriad varieties of malaria, amoebic dysentery, deep 
skin ulcers, crawcraw, sleeping sickness, superstitions 
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and witch doctors to hand down their potions of ground 
lizards, living lice and dried fish entrails. 


The man before the piano is tall of stature, lean and 
gaunt. Now in his eighties, his face is lined but the 
strength of his long fingers on the yellowed keys of 
the old piano gives witness to his vitality. With each 
crescendo, his mop of long, unruly white hair bends 
like windblown grass and he pays little heed to the 
drop of perspiration that works its way down through 
his scraggly walrus mustache. 

This is Albert Schweitzer, medical missionary, mu- 
sician, apostle... and to many, a saint. 


The music is soothing to the ears of the hospital 
patients in the nearby sprawling building, and one of 
them arises to peer at the light coming from the small 
house. 


“The doctor is still up,” the man murmurs. “He has 
been writing for hours, and now he serenades the 
night.” 

To Dr. Albert Schweitzer the day seems to have no 
beginning or end. From dawn to darkness, he makes 
the rounds of the sick natives afflicted with terrible 
tropical diseases. He examines the hundreds of new 
patients arriving by the river in canoes, issues orders 
to the other doctors and nurses, and inspects the build- 
ing of huts. He lends a hand, climbing ladders to help 
lift a board in its place. Then a visit to the vegetable 
gardens he has planted, watching as food is distributed 
to the natives. 


One of the greatest men of all time, whose life 
comes closer to the teachings of Jesus than any we 
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have known, Dr. Schweitzer continues his dedicated 
work at almost the same pace as when he first began. 
It may seem odd that fame should come to this great 
man from so remote a place as Lambarene, in French 
Equatorial Africa, far from the civilization we know. 
But it must be remembered that Jesus also appeared 
in remote places to spread His words of love for His 
fellowmen. 

Although the now famous jungle hospital is located 
in such a lonely place, the fame of Dr. Schweitzer as a 
humanitarian, philosopher, writer, missionary doctor 
and musician by now has reached all corners of the 
world. He indeed is one of the greatest men the twen- 
tieth century has produced. 


Earlier that evening, the man at the hospital win- 
dow had watched the busy doctor as he made his 
rounds. At one point, along a narrow pathway, a 
mother hen guarding her flock refused to give way for 
the doctor to pass. But the doctor, creator of the hu- 
manitarian philosophy which he calls “reverence for 
life,’ stooped down and, removing his tropical helmet, 
spoke in low French tones to the hen to assure her he 
meant no harm and merely wanted to pass. 


When the hen still refused to budge, the doctor 
carefully stepped over her and her brood and smilingly 
continued on his way. 


small as this incident may have been, it illustrated 
well the attitude of the man who believes that deeds 
teach much more effectively than words. The parable 
also symbolized his high regard for the feelings of 
animals as well as humans. To him, any form of life is 
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to be treated with reverence. He would no more think 
of killing an insect or animal—unless it was attacking 
and became dangerous—than he would of destroying a 
~ human being. | 


In fact, all animals seem to love him devotedly and 
are unafraid to approach him. When he sits down to 
write, his house cats, Sisi and Pansy, climb on his 
chair and table, nudging his arm. When he dines, at 
least one dog will come poking his nose around the 
doctor’s chair and be rewarded with a morsel. An ante- 
lope named Eleanor finds the doctor’s house her home, 
as do three pelicans called Lohengrin, Parsifal and 
Tristan. Tchutchu is the German shepherd dog, Tecla 
and Isabel are two pigs, and Lisa, a goose. 


Here is a man whose wisdom and lofty ideals are 
respected by everyone, Hindu and Christian, by Bud- 
dhist and Moslem. His books are printed in all lan- 
guages and widely read. The recordings of his organ 
recitals are popular everywhere. Yet his daily life is 
filled with menial tasks which one would hardly ex- 
pect of aman so learned and profound. It is all a part of 
his philosophy to serve mankind. 


Some will say the Doctor showed signs of tiring, 
yet his stature always is as erect as a young man and 
he moves at a fast, steady pace. 


He rises with the dawn, breakfasts at 6:30, and im- 
mediately starts out on his long day of tremendous 
labor. He takes a half hour rest after lunch, then con- 
tinues attending the sick, the lepers, and looking after 
the many details of his jungle hospital. He bandages 
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wounds, sets broken limbs, and aids the natives torn 
open with disease. 


Late at night, and only then, does he turn to more 
hours spent at writing, working on medical charts, 
and answering some of the thousands of letters he re- 
ceives each week. Finally, when other lights have long 
been extinguished, does he turn to his music, playing 
the piano for relaxation. 


Outside the palm leaves whisper in the hot wind, 
and the jungle world seems at peace. It is hardly the 
setting for the story of a man whose life has been one 
great adventure, filled with exciting action and de- 
votion. 


The house itself is very simple. His monastic room 
contains only a chair and a bed, and of course the 
piano. On the wall are a few photographs, and the in- 
evitable cat on the writing table appears to have taken 
charge. 


Yet this is the private world of Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, and it is the quiet time of the day that he can be 
alone with his ideals, thoughts and dreams. 


Chapter Two 


The Early Years 


It was an important day for Pastor and Mrs. 
Schweitzer, the day of his induction as the new pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Gunsbach. 
There were church officials to be greeted, there were 
wives to be met, a new congregation who would look, 
stare, make judgments and evaluation. 


Mrs. Schweitzer rushed about, dressing Louise, a 
squirming girl of sixteen months and attending to Al- 
bert of six months. Her first son was apathetic. He 
whimpered and drooled as she put on his long, white, 
embroidered baby dress. She felt of his head. It was 
dry and cold. Every bone in his body seemed to want 
to rip through the fabric, and as she picked him up, 
there was no weight—except in her heart. 


In the parlor, the church officials had gathered. 
Pastor Schweitzer was being his most solemn best, 
talking of the move the family had just made from 
the small village of Kaysersberg in Upper Alsace to 
Gunsbach. 
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“And now,” he was saying, “I want you to meet 
my family—Mrs. Schweitzer, my daughter Louise, and 
my son, Albert Schweitzer.” 


Mrs. Schweitzer, holding her sick baby in her arms, 
bowed to each member of the group, and smiled as 
Louise attempted to curtsey before each of them. 


“How darling!” said a gaunt lady wearing black. 
“And now let me see Albert... .” 


Mrs. Schweitzer hesitantly turned her baby around. 


There was silence. The ladies exchanged glances. 
“It’s a boy, isn’t it?” said the lady in black. 


‘Has he been sick?” asked another. 
“Let me hold him,” said a third. 
Albert put out a lethargic hand and coughed. 


Reading their thoughts as the ladies looked at the 
sallow-faced bit of humanity, Mrs. Schweitzer excused 
herself and went into her bedroom. There she wept 
hot tears over her ugly and obviously dying child. 


Albert was born in a small village, Kaysersberg, in 
Upper Alsace, on January 14, 1875, the second child, 
with a sister one year older. His father was both pastor 
and teacher for an evangelical congregation, but, since 
the majority of the community were Catholic, the fam- 
ily moved to Gunsbach when Albert was six months 
old. In a way it was a homecoming, for Mrs. Schweit- 
zer was the daughter of Pastor Schillinger who lived 
higher up in the valley. 


For centuries, Alsace had been claimed by both 
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France and Germany, passing from one authority to 
the other after each war. The residents were always 
obliged to change allegiance from France to Germany 
... and then back again. | 


But little did it matter which country ruled their 
small province. Alsace was Alsace, with a way of life 
that went relatively unmarred. The people cherished 
their hills and farmlands. They were proud of their 
culture and clung to their grand old homes, their ca- 
thedrals and, most of all, their traditions. 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, even in his late years, has 
often been drawn back to Alsace as if enthralled by a 
haunting melody or the sweet smell of drying hay. 


And Alsace is a healthful spot on the globe. The air 
is clear, the fields open, the way of life serene and 
calm. Under the loving care of his parents and with the 
help of the rich milk from neighbor Leopold’s cow, the 
little bundle of bones took a new lease on life. Daily 
Albert gained strength and by the age of four was a 
strong, healthy boy. The family grew and Albert came 
to know and love three sisters and one brother. 


According to Dr. Schweitzer’s memoirs, his first 
recollections were not always pleasant. 


When he was three, still dressed in petticoats as 
was the custom of the time, he was allowed to go to 
church each Sunday to hear his father’s sermon. This 
was a big event in the week, the day when everyone 
scrubbed, dressed in their best, met friends, and re- 
turned home for a grand dinner. Albert was usually 
accompanied by a servant girl, a disciplinarian, who 
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covered his mouth with her white-gloved hand each 
time he yawned, whispered or sang too loudly. 


And then the boy actually saw the devil! The devil 
his father warned about... the devil that was evil 
itself. 

By the side of the organ in the church there was a 
bright frame and in that fascinating bright frame a 
shaggy face that moved, constantly turning and look- 
ing down into the church. As if by a miracle, each time 
Father Schweitzer began to pray at the altar, the face 
disappeared and when the sermon began, there was 
no devil. 

But when there was music and the congregation 
was singing, the face stared down again. 

“This is the devil looking down into the church,” 
Albert concluded to himself, “but as soon as Father 
begins with God’s Word, he has to make himself 
scarce.”’ 

With this assurance of the personification of so 
horrible an evil force, Albert was constantly under the 
pressure of being very, very good. Years later the mys- 
tery was cleared. The face in the frame was not the 
devil. In fact, it was that of the friendly old man, 
Daddy Iltis, the organist who watched the congrega- 
tion in a mirror so that he could stop playing when 
Pastor Schweitzer was ready to continue his part of 
the service. 

Nor was this Albert’s only fear during his formative 
period. Another was the sacristan and grave-digger, 
Jagle. Each Sunday he appeared, after ringing the 
bells, to get his instructions from Pastor Schweitzer 
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about the numbers of the hymns, the details of any 
baptisms or marriages. And each Sunday he would 
leer at Albert, grab his forehead and run his fingers 
over the two gos ttay Babe. near his temples. “Yes,” 
he would say, “Yes, es . it is too bad, but the horns 
are growing.” 

The horror grew in the child’s mind. It became 
even worse when he found a picture of Moses with 
horns. And the devil had horns, and he, too, would 
soon have them—big, long ones. 


After dream-haunted nights, Albert finally ques- 
tioned his father and learned that Moses was the only 
man who ever had horns and that, furthermore, Moses 
was a very great and wise man, a man chosen by God 
to help his people. 


Even with this understanding, Albert continued to 
be plagued by Jagle’s practical jokes. It was not until 
the boy saw the old gravedigger grieve because his pet 
calf had grown up and no longer recognized his owner, 
that Albert learned that Jagle too was a man of deep 
feelings, with love in his heart. 


The thoughts of going to school were also paralyz- 
ing to the son of the pastor. It meant strange new ex- 
periences, being away from the warmth of the fam- 
ily, days upon days away from the green fields that 
smelled warm and fertile. It meant books, and flog- 
gings and discipline. When the fateful day arrived 
and Pastor Schweitzer propped a slate under his son’s 
arm and led him to the primary school, Albert, as hun- 
dreds of children before and hundreds still to come, 
sobbed his way to his first classroom. 
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Today, Dr. Schweitzer makes the generalization: 
“In later life, too, my expectations have never got 
blinded by the rosy hue in which the New often pre- 
sents itself; it has always been without illusions that 
I have entered on the Unknown.” 

After the first break was made, pupil Albert began 
to enjoy his days in the village school. Learning was 
fun and satisfying. 

Most of all was the thrill that came with meeting 
an author for the first time. 

The occasion was the day the inspector came to 
check on the progress of the children. There was a 
flutter of excitement. The schoolmistress’ job depend- 
ed on the performance of her charges, and promotion 
of each and every member of the class hung precari- 
ously on their knowledge. 


For Albert, all this was second to the fact that the 
little bald-headed, red-nosed man with the ballooning 
stomach was indeed the same man whose name was 
on the title page of the reader in front of him. This was 
certainly far better than meeting a King or a Presi- 
dent! 

Many things came up at school, however, that pre- 
sented troubles. They all seemed to add up. He was 
different, and to make matters worse, he was not ac- 
cepted by the other children of his own age. 


During a wrestling match, Albert overpowered 
George Nitschelm who was larger and known to be a 
strong lad. George wrenched himself away from his 
victor and angrily yelled, “If I got broth twice a week, 
as you do, I would be as strong as you are.” 
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The words stung. It would have been far better if 
Albert had gone home with two black eyes and a cut 
lip. George had said, in essence, that it was not Al- 
bert’s skill or his own power. The victory was because, 
as a parson’s son, Albert had more food and better 
food ... he was not a member of the group but a 
“sprig of gentry.” 

When the rich steaming broth was brought to the 
table that night, Albert shoved it back, sank his head 
on his folded arms on the table and went to bed with- 
out eating. “I will not be different,” he said to him- 
self as he slipped between the heavy linen sheets. “I 
will not!” 

It is never easy to keep a vow, nor was this one. 
When the first snows of winter came, Mrs. Schweitzer 
had an overcoat made from one of the pastor’s old ones. 

The tailor, making the adjustments, said, “Well, 
now, Albert, you’re a regular gentleman.” 


“But the other boys in the village don’t wear over- 
coats,” Albert answered. 

“That’s right,” the tailor agreed. “But this is very 
elegant, and it makes you look very important and 
rich.” | 

The next day was Sunday, the day to dress up, 
the day to wear the new expensive black overcoat. 
Albert flatly refused. Pastor Schweitzer boxed his 
ears, called him stubborn and Mrs. Schweitzer, in 
tears, called her son ungrateful for all the time and 
money she had spent on the alterations. Albert 
stomped through the snow without the coat, just as 
the rest of the boys were doing. This scene was enacted 
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every Sunday during the winter, but young Schweitzer 
refused to be changed. 

He wore only fingerless gloves, only wooden clogs, 
only the meanest clothes . . . because the village boys 
had nothing better. When visitors presented them- 
selves in their home, the battle began anew between 
him and his parents. Often he dressed “suitably to my 
station in life” as a gesture to peace, but his mind was 
still outside with the boys who did not have broth twice 
a week. 

“Very early in my school life,” Dr. Schweitzer re- 
members, “I had to go through one of the hardest ex- 
periences which school life provides for us: a friend 
betrayed me.” 

The details are ordinary, but the impact on the 
sensitive boy was lasting. The events are part of grow- 
ing up. The lesson is hard. 

Albert heard the word “cripple” for the first time. 
It was said with some unwholesome, unhappy, secret 
tone. There was no context and no explanation, but 
obviously the new word was something bad—very 
bad. 

Shortly after that, angered by a new teacher, Al- 
bert confided to his best friend that “Fraulein Goguel 
is a cripple, but don’t you tell anyone.” His friend 
nodded knowingly and pledged his secrecy not to di- 
vulge the horrible fact. 


The next day on their way to school the two boys 
fell into an argument about who should first walk 
over the plank across the stream. They grimly took 
their seats and glared at each other during the lessons. 
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After Fraulein Goguel announced the first break, but 
before the class had recessed, Albert’s friend stood 
and spoke in a loud voice: “Fraulein, Albert called you 
a cripple!” | 

The teacher smiled. ‘Very well, boys, out to recess 
now.” 

There was no more to the incident except the agony 
in Albert’s heart. ... He had been betrayed by a friend. 


“Of the blows that I have received since then many 
have been harder, but there has not been one so pain- 
imi bees 

Home brought its problems too. Although Albert 
felt a reverence for his father, the study in which Pas- 
tor Schweitzer spent so much of his time was a dark, 
cold, uncomfortable place filled with the damp smell 
of musty, aging books. Outside was freshness and beau- 
ty, but inside that cloistered room his father sat for 
hours, studying and writing. 


“T could not understand how he endured it, and I 
vowed that I would never become a student and writer 
like him.” 

And so the problems of growing up mounted like 
snow. Schweitzer remembers that it was grief to him 
to be so difficult to his parents . . . the clothes, the 
study, the fact that they did not understand him and 
his problems, and the strange feeling that he too, did 
not understand them. When in despair, he turned to 
Louise, his older sister. 

With the problems of maturing and awakening, 
came the need of self-expression. Before Albert en- 
tered school, Pastor Schweitzer began to teach him 
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to play music on an old square piano. There were no 
formal lessons involved, no reading of notes, but the 
boy learned to improvise, to pick out tunes and hymns 
and to fill the melody with chords. At the age of nine 
he played the organ in his father’s church each Sun- 
day. 

In his second year with the “cripple” Fraulein Go- 
guel, he could no longer stand her picking out a tune 
with one finger. Albert sat at the classroom harmo- 
nium and played the song with complete melody. She 
looked at the boy with amazement. The genius of his 
musical ability was beginning to show itself. 


Her pride and surprise was a shock. Albert again 
was different. He had been so rude as to show her lack 
of knowledge. 

“TI was ashamed of having made a show before her 
of my ability, which I had till then taken as something 
which I possessed as a matter of course.” 


It was the same year, his second in school, the “in- 
fant” school, that Albert went with his class to attend 
the lessons of the penmanship master. This teacher 
also taught music and when the boys arrived, they 
were asked to wait outside. There they listened to the 
two-part harmony of the Alsatian songs, the blending 
of brass and wood winds. The impact on Albert was 
shattering. “I had to hold onto the walls to prevent 
myself from falling...” 

In love with nature and beauty, Albert tried to 
sketch: a hill with a castle on the top, a tree filled with 
new spring leaves. Each was, in his own opinion, a 
failure, so “I devoted myself to the enjoyment of beau- 
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ty simply through my eyes without trying to reproduce 
it in any way, and since then I have never again tried 
either to draw it or poetize about it. Only in musical 
improvisations have I ever felt... asI still do... to 
have any creative ability.” 


With the growth of creativity, the deep feeling of 
beauty, other sensitivities were coming alive... espe- 
cially the appreciation for the feelings of living things. 


In a neighboring village there lived a Jew by the 
name of Mausche. To the boys of Gunsbach, the man, 
freckled, white-bearded and wearing an unfamiliar 
long, black robe, was not only strange but an excellent 
target for cruel jibes, jokes and taunts. When he oc- 
casionally drove through their town in his donkey cart, 
the children would trail behind, shouting his name and 
folding the corner of their coats or shirts to resemble 
a pig’s ear and leap out at him with uncouth remarks 
they did not understand themselves. 


Albert, who wanted so desperately to be liked by 
the other boys, joined in the cruel prank one day. When 
they reached the bridge, Mausche turned and smiled. 
It was a compassionate smile, half amused, half em- 
barrassed, but it reached into Albert’s soul. The fun 
was over. Regret was the replacement. From that day 
on, Albert spoke to Mausche, the Jew, politely, often 
walked along with him and always shook his hand. 


In later years Dr. Schweitzer commented that 
Mausche taught him the lesson of silence under per- 
secution, and that the Jew’s tolerant smile often comes 
into his mind when pressures bring him close to anger, 
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a flaw in his character which he feels he inherited 
from his mother and grandfather. 


The compassion for life was not confined to human 
beings alone. “The sight of an old limping horse, 
tugged forward by one man while another kept beat- 
ing it with a stick .. . haunted me for weeks.” 


At the end of Lent, Albert and another boy, both 
armed with sling-shots, went into the still leafless 
woods to shoot birds. Henry took aim, and following 
his lead, Albert drew back the rubber in his shot. Be- 
fore he could release the stone, the church bells began 
to toll. To Albert it seemed like a voice from Heaven, 
a warning, a reminder: “Thou shalt not kill.” He ran 
beneath the tree, frightened the birds to safety and 
fled home to his room. 

The incident, according to Dr. Schweitzer’s ac- 
count, was a turning point, an event after which he 
cared less about conforming and more about following 
the dictates of his conscience and his knowledge of 
right and wrong. 

The concern for animals did not lessen with the 
passage of time. Fishing is unbearable to him because 
the worm has to be engaged upon a hook and the hook 
jerked from the mouth of the hapless captive. Driving 
a trotting horse under the sting of a whip brought bad 
dreams; boxing an angry dog, the pangs of a guilty 
conscience. Even today, Dr. Schweitzer abhors zoos, 
and trained animal acts appall him. 

Growing up was difficult for Albert, and it was 
equally confusing to his parents. He overlooked the 
directions to stay away from the river and, with a 
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friend, “borrowed” a boat and spent an afternoon ex- 
ploring the sights, sounds and smells of the stream. 
They were caught and soundly punished. His work at 
school was plodding, and he disliked his classes. He 
was sometimes forced to lie and feared the forces of 
Evil for having said them. To the ponderous question 
all adults ask children, “What do you plan to do when 
you grow up?” he had no specific answer . . . a sailor 
on Sunday, a mechanic on Monday, a teacher on Tues- 
day ...acoachman or perhaps the best chef in all of 
Alsace. 


The busy Schweitzers viewed his behavior with 
alarm. Obviously the boy was a dreamer and needed 
more discipline, to control his jitters, to come down 
from the sky to earth, certainly to control his violent 
temper and, at least, to study music seriously instead 
of relying on improvisation since music seemed to be 
the only talent he possessed. 


After a number of muted conferences, Pastor and 
Mrs. Schweitzer asked for help from the pastor’s half- 
brother, Louis Schweitzer, director of primary schools 
in Mulhouse, a grey industrial town on the Swiss bor- 
der. : 


Uncle Louis and Aunt Sophie, a childless couple, 
were not enchanted with the idea of having an aimless 
young boy in their home but accepted on the basis of 
family responsibility. And there, torn from the coun- 
tryside he so dearly loved, his brother and sisters, the 
friends, the pattern of Sunday services, Albert spent 
his next eight years. 


The change was not to the youth’s liking. Uncle 
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Louis had a gloomy official residence, and Aunt Sophie 
believed, along with her husband, that discipline and 
regimentation were essential to the Good Life. Work 
was a must. Therefore Albert was expected, even 
dragged through, a strenuous daily schedule. After 
dinner, there were piano practice and home-work. If 
the home-work was completed before retiring time, 
there were more piano exercises. Aunt Sophie used a 
whip of words, constantly reminding her reluctant 
nephew that his music might indeed serve him well in 
future years. 

Her oracle was quite correct, for decades later, Dr. 
Schweitzer played his way through Europe, collecting 
funds for his famous hospital in Africa. 


Sunday was the only free day, the day of recrea- 
tion ... a walk, quiet conversation, and a day to read. 
This was Albert’s greatest joy, for reading was and is a 
“passion” for him. 

Aunt Sophie took a different opinion of her board- 
er’s approach to the printed word. While Albert 
skimmed through books and newspapers like a hungry 
puppy looking for a meaty bone, she, the purist, read 
while knitting, for style, like a gourmet searching for 
the delicacy of a sliver of almond. 

And to make matters worse, Albert was addicted 
to newspapers! Aunt Sophie shook her head that her 
charge, only eleven, should be reading accounts of 
murders and crimes. 

The matter came up at dinner. 


“Louis,’ Sophie said, drawing her face into its 
sternest aspect, “I hope you will forbid Albert to read 
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the papers. There are better things to read than all 
that trash. He must spend his time on his studies. My 
report from the professors is that he is hopeless in 
mathematics, very poor in literature and that his 
Greek is atrocious. To be sure, he is doing well in his- 
tory and natural science, but, generally speaking, his 
grades are not good.” 

Uncle Louis, a short, fat man, drew out his gold 
engraved watch, snapped open the lid and studied it 
intently. 

“Sophie, my dear,” he said, snapping the lid closed, 
“dinner is five minutes late. Please have the soup 
served. We will discuss Albert’s grades while we eat.” 

After the steaming lentil soup had been served 
from the heavy white tureen, Uncle Louis pin-pointed 
Albert with his stare. 

“Well, Albert?” 

“Uncle Louis, I don’t read the crimes. But I must 
see the newspapers in order to know what’s going on 
in the world.” 

Uncle Louis grunted. “Very well then. Who were 
the members of the last three French cabinets?”’ 

Albert gave the names correctly. 

Uncle Louis took another spoonful of soup and 
stared over his glasses. 

‘‘And who are the ruling princes of the Balkans?” 

Without hesitation, Albert answered. 

Uncle Louis glanced at Aunt Sophie. 

The questioning went on through the rest of the 
meal. At the end, for the first time since the adolescent 
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had been in the cold, dank, unemotional home of the 
Schweitzers of Mulhouse, Uncle Louis put his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder as they left the table. 

“Sophie,” he said sonorously, “I think Albert 
should continue reading the newspaper. . . After his 
studies are over, of course.” 

Music was both a thorn and a balm, a heaven and 
a hell. The sounds were lovely, but the discipline re- 
quired was misery itself. 

Albert’s teacher, Eugene Munch, was a man dedi- 
cated to his art and who, when he was dying, said he 
did not regret leaving the children of his flesh and 
blood for they would be taken care of well, but he 
mourned leaving his choir-children, for they would no 
longer have his guidance. 

Herr Munch found little inspiration in his hours 
with the gangly young man with the unruly hair that 
even pomade could not control. Albert, though well 
practiced, put no soul into his playing. It was like a 
robot banging on the keys... or the mechanical noise 
from a player piano. 

The teacher’s displeasure was obvious which only 
tightened the reins on Albert’s desires to make the 
piano say the things he felt inside. 

“Now,” said Munch with disgust, “here is Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Song Without Words.’ You don’t deserve 
to have it. You don’t deserve to have such beautiful 
music to play. When a boy has no feeling, I certainly 
can’t give him any.” 

No feeling! “All my life is feeling .. .” Albert 
thought. “This man must know how deeply I feel.” 
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During the next week, the Schweitzer home was 
filled with the haunting melody. It changed, fluctuat- 
ed and said different things, for Albert was experi- 
menting with fingering, putting his soul into the music. 


Aunt Sophie often dropped her knitting to look at 
Uncle Louis questioningly. Something had happened 
to the boy. A butterfly had broken through its chry- 
salis. 


When the next lesson with Herr Munch came, Al- 
bert braced himself, squared his shoulders, lifted his 
hands and played the piece as he felt it deep inside. 
His teacher said nothing but moved him aside and 
played the same “Song Without Words” as he felt it. 
For the first time man and boy exposed his inner na- 
ture to each other. 


With the dam broken, the music world of Albert 
schweitzer overflowed. His progress was rapid. Soon 
he graduated to the magnificent organ in St. Stephen’s. 
At the age of fifteen he learned the scientific use of 
pedals on an organ with three keyboards and sixty- 
two stops. A year later, he replaced the master, Eugene 
Munch, at the services. 


Strangely enough, although Albert had been sur- 
rounded by religiously dedicated people, although his 
sensitivity was wrapped in a paper-thin shell, religion, 
as such, failed to move him. : 

Under some pressure from his family, he prepared 
for confirmation under the direction of Pastor Wenna- 
gel whom he respected but whose ideas he questioned. 


Pastor Wennagel preached that religion should be 
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taken on faith, that there was no point in trying to 
reason about these truths. Albert felt differently. “I 
was convinced ... and am so still... . that the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity have to be proved 
true by reasoning, and by no other method.” 


But when the time for confirmation drew near, Al- 
bert was so elated and moved that he very nearly fell 
ill, and when he walked in the procession from the 
vestry into the church with Eugene Munch playing 
Handel’s “Messiah,” he felt a new elation, a commun- 
ion with God and the Universe. 


Adolescence is a difficult time. It is a time of awak- 
ening, a time of growing, a time of confusion, revisions, 
a time of finding oneself. The dreamy scholar who once 
had been criticized by his teachers for laughing too 
much, for lack of interest in his studies, began to settle 
down in his classroom work. In his own remembrance, 
however, he was only a “fairly good” student. History 
was his best study. He plodded through languages and 
mathematics, more from memory than love and felt he 
worked too hard for what he achieved. He questioned 
the science books. They seemed too self-assured, too 
positive when he himself felt that greater things were 
behind the theories and the facts. Literature, especially 
poetry, was almost spoiled for him by the lengthy ex- 
planations. As with his studies of religion and music, 
he wished his own interpretation, not the spoon-feed- 
ing by someone who, he felt, was not in accord with 
the total meaning. 


Back home in Alsace, life was not going well. The 
large family living on Pastor Schweitzer’s income was 
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often hard pressed, and Mother Schweitzer scrimped 
and cut every possible corner. On visits, Albert not 
only sensed but saw the conditions—his mother’s eyes 
often red from tears, her use of vegetable fats when 
the richer families used only butter, the hand-me-down 
clothes that went from daughter to daughter. 


With no way to help financially, the only thing the 
eldest son could do was to be equally frugal, equally 
careful with his needs and wants. One winter long he 
wore only his summer suit since his heavy woolen one 
was much too small. Aunt Sophie said nothing. Being 
of stern stock, she felt this was a Spartan bit of learn- 
ing. It would, in the end, make her difficult nephew a 
stronger character. 

In 1893, Albert Schweitzer was nineteen. It was 
also the year when the examinations would be given 
to determine whether or not he was prepared to enter 
the University. This new phase in life was one which 
he wanted badly, for he was determined to study phi- 
losophy, theology and music. 


Albert studied long into the night. He knew his 
scholastic weaknesses and also where and how he 
wanted to make his next step. Having gained a strong 
body and the powers of discipline, he worked con- 
stantly in order to pass the fateful tests. 


Examination day in Mulhausen was a full-dress oc- 
casion. The potential graduates were expected to ap- 
pear in suits and coats, their very best, with every hair 
in place, shoes shined and a ramrod in their backs. 
Their appearance, their manners, as well as their 
knowledge, must have no flaw. 
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Albert had fallen heir to a black frock coat passed 
down by a relative of his mother’s, but he had no black 
trousers. When his mother asked if he needed a pair, 
thinking of money, Albert said no. Aunt Sophie let 
the matter rest. 

It was Uncle Louis who came to the rescue by of- 
fering his black trousers. With fears and apprehensions 
in his head, data and facts running through his brain, 
Albert hung the trousers in his closet and spent a night 
filled with half-sleep. 

Albert awakened the next morning as dawn crept 
through the window. He poured the cold water from 
the pitcher into the wash basin and began to shave 
around his small mustache. Looking into the meager 
mirror, he parted his thick dark hair and trimmed his 
eyebrows. Viewing himself again, he pursed his lips 
and found himself not unattractive. 

Then he began to dress. 


The shirtsleeves were a bit short, showing his bony 
wristbones. The frock coat, cut short at the waist in 
front, had long sleeves that would cover the defi- 
ciency. 

Then he put on the trousers! 


When he pulled them to his waistline, the cuffs hit 
almost mid-calf, and the top, because of Uncle’s rotund 
stomach, needed to be pleated in several places. Albert 
tried the trousers again with his suspenders length- 
ened. It helped, but not enough. 

He tiptoed into the kitchen, found some cord and 
added two inches to his suspenders and hitched the 
string into the buttons on the trousers. Between the 
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frock coat and his pants was a definite gap, a gap that 
was irreparable, but it had to be accepted. The impor- 
tant thing was the examination, not how he looked. 


When Albert congregated with the rest of the 
class, the young men broke into laughter. They spun 
him around and around, making many remarks. Un- 
der the nervous tension of the moment, their humor 
verged onto nervous hysteria. And when they filed 
in, still giggling, with the “clown” Schweitzer in the 
middle of the line, but obvious because of his height, 
even the professors were amused. They, too, saw the 
gap at the waistline, the cotton cord that lowered the 
pants to Schweitzer’s ankles. 


The School Commissioner from Strasbourg, the 
chief examiner, was too intent on his project of the 
examination to be aware of anything except that there 
was not enough solemnity for the occasion. There was 
laughter! There was a feeling about this class that was 
not studious! Obviously, it was the tall lad who was 
making light of this serious moment! 


“Schweitzer, you first!’ Commissioner Albrecht 
commanded. 

Albert stood at attention. Six inches of white shirt | 
showed between his black coat and his black trousers. 

“According to Homer, how were the Greek ships 
beached?” 

“T do not know, Sir.” 

“How is rain formed?” 

“The books say it comes from condensation, Sir.” 

‘Who wrote ‘Hymn to Venus’?” 
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“T think it was written by Aristophanes, Sir.” 


“You are an idiot and a fool, Schweitzer. That poem 
is one of Sappho’s best.” 


Schweitzer’s hands were cold with sweat. The in- 
quisition went on and on. 


The last subject that Commissioner Albrecht 
probed was that of history. 


Albert’s answers were quick and penetrating. Since 
history was a subject dear to the Commissioner’s heart, 
he felt a new respect for the buffoon who stood before 
him. The stern examination became a friendly dis- 
cussion. 

“I quite agree with you, Schweitzer,” he said, “the 
Greek colonizers were much more democratic in their 
methods, left much more with their people and gave 
more than the Romans. That is good thinking. You 
have done well, Schweitzer, you are passed and I have 
a notation I will make on your diploma... a good one, 
may I add. You will do well as a professor of history.” 


Chapter Three 


He Finds His Goal 


The summer of 1893 found Albert Schweitzer a 
full-fledged graduate of the Gymnasium in Mulhouse 
and an eager prospect for the University in Strasbourg. 
Unwilling to put away his books, he spent the summer 
studying, cramming for the future courses he wanted 
to take: theology, philosophy and music. 


While he was beginning to pack his meager belong- 
ings and the books he loved, there came an unexpected 
surprise. Uncle Charles, his father’s elder brother, in- 
vited him to Paris, a gift for his graduation. 


Paris was an unknown world, a world of art and 
music, of laughter and cultural internationalism. It 
was indeed the center of the intellectual and cultural 
western civilization. The offer was far too glamorous 
to be turned down. 

Early in October, Albert went to Paris. Disillusion- 
ment fell upon his head like the crack of an ax. Paris 
was, in his eyes, a capital given over to pleasure, a 
world of gauche freedom and wantonness, of wine and 
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women. Even the art of the Louvre was sensuous, not 
as refined nor honorable as the paintings in the Ger- 
man museums. 


“Paris has no dignity,” he announced at dinner one 
night. “It has no discipline. I have wandered the 
streets, the Place Vendome, the Tuileries Gardens, 
the Champs-Elysee. I have visited the Opera, Notre 
Dame and Sacre-Coeur. Everywhere people are only 
sitting, drinking coffee and holding hands. They do not 
work.” 


Aunt Mathilde eyed Uncle Charles anxiously. It 
seemed the visit was a dismal failure. 


“Albert,” she said, “you cannot know Paris in such 
a short time. As in any city, there is much that is good 
and some that is bad. I think you must find that which 
is good. For instance, stop looking at the people who 
are doing things of which you do not approve. Find 
those things that please you. For instance, have you 
seen the great organ in the Church of St. Sulpice?” 


Albert shook his head. 


“Then you must see it,” Aunt Mathilde continued. 
“This is a huge organ with five manuals and over a 
hundred speaking stops. I think, Albert,” she added 
gently, “that you have never examined nor heard such 
a beautiful organ in your life. Furthermore, I will send 
you with a letter of introduction to Charles Marie Wi- 
dor, the organist. Both your uncle and I know that you 
have great talents in music, but it is important for you 
to know that Widor was elected Professor of Music at 
the Conservatoire when he was only twenty-five. Now 
he is considered one of Europe’s greatest organists.”’ 
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Albert hung his head sheepishly. He had been un- 
duly critical, looking for the negative instead of the 
positive. Aunt Mathilde’s quiet admonishment tore 
down his antagonistic feeling of superiority—or was it 
homesickness and lack of knowledge? 


On the appointed day, Albert fought his way 
through the crowded streets of Paris on his way to 
the Church of St. Sulpice. Paris was celebrating the 
alliance between France and Czarist Russia. Banners 
hung on lamp posts welcoming white-uniformed Rus- 
sian sailors, and parades stopped all traffic. Towering 
over the group, Albert elbowed through the crowds 
to the church. 

Charles Marie Widor was a man of few words. His 
visitor was late, and probably had no talent. But then, 
he thought, perhaps he did have. And to find that pin- 
point of genius, to cultivate it, to bring it into full 
flower was not only a hobby, it was Widor’s supreme 
joy and mission in life. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Schweitzer,” he said, “at last you 
are here. What will you play?” 

Albert, almost breathless from his last plunge 
through a parade line, ran his fingers through his hair. 

“T will play Bach.” 


Widor gestured toward the organ bench. Albert 
took several moments to study the magnificent musical 
instrument before him, kicked off his shoes, slumped 
down as if in prayer, and then raised his long hands. 


The Bach Fugue sounded different from any time 
he had played it before. It had a soul and the great 
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organ responded to his thoughts and feeling. While 
the last notes were still reverberating through the air 
in the vast dome of the church, Widor took out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose. “Yes, Albert Schweit- 
zer, that was good, very good. Of course, you have 
many things to learn, but that was good. Now, my boy, 
let me think. Mais, of course, you must take lessons 
from me.” 

Albert, knowing the lack of money at home, said 
it was impossible. Widor was not so easily turned 
down, for he knew that the talented gymnasium grad- 
uate could not pay his high fees for instruction, and 
could, in fact, not remain in Paris were it not for the 
help of his uncle and aunt. 

“Schweitzer, you play with your head and your 
heart, as well as your hands,” Widor said. “I insist that 
you be my pupil. I do this for the love of music, not 
for money.” 


The following days, until the end of October, were 
filled with organ music. The Master Widor introduced 
Albert also to the corners of Paris that were enchant- 
ing, the quais along the Seine, the little bookshops, the 
delicate formal gardens, introduced him to new per- 
sonalities, and often, they shared their meals together. 
Charles Marie Widor is among those whom Schweit- 
zer names as the most influential people in his life. 


The fall in Paris passed too rapidly. By the end of 
October, Albert was back at the University of Stras- 
bourg, engaged in his studies. For all of Widor’s guid- 
ance, Strasbourg was still a city more attuned to 
Schweitzer’s background and thinking than Paris. 
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There was a German stolidness about the brick build- 
ings, the narrow cobblestone streets that curved along 
the River Il, a grandeur of the cathedral that pierced 
the grey fall sky. | 

But each time he looked at the hills behind the Uni- 
versity, there was the haunting memory of the sounds 
that came from the great organ in Paris. 


Since his major was in theology, he took residence 
in the college of St. Thomas. Hebrew, which he had 
disliked in the Gymnasium, was no easier at the Uni- 
versity, but the classes he took made him think and 
evalute. The Bible had a new meaning into which he 
read his own interpretation. 


In the spring of the following year, like the other 
students of his age, he was drafted into the German 
military service. 

Albert Schweitzer was no problem to his superior. 
He followed directives to the letter, was straight, tall, 
polite, but his eyes had a faraway look. 


“It would be far better,” said his commanding of- 
ficer, “if he would swear loudly just once. And in his 
free time, do you know what he does? He reads the 
Bible and papers and letters from his professors. Ach, 
far better that he find himself a Fraulein and fall in 
love!” 

While Soldier Albert was marching, drilling, salut- 
ing, he was also formulating the seed for his first im- 
portant book, THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. 

With his military training behind him, Schweitzer 
returned to the University of Strasbourg, to his stud- 
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ies and to his music. There he played the organ at St. 
Wilhelm’s Church and became one of the leaders of 
the Bach enthusiasts. And there, too, he discovered the 
powerful music of Richard Wagner, who, he wrote 
fifty years later from Africa, was above all musicians, 
“unique ... and the most gifted...” 


Toward the end of 1898, the scholar felt again the 
tug of Paris, the Sorbonne University and the master 
organist, Widor. Together, the two men pondered and 
analyzed the music of Bach. Their discussions later 
produced a great two-volume work. 


The Strasbourg University had, on his graduation 
with a doctorate in theology, granted Schweitzer a 
scholarship. He decided to use the grant in Berlin 
which boasted one of the greatest universities in the 
world at that time. 


“There are two needs in my life,” he said... . “One 
is to preach and the other to play the organ.” 


By 1900 he had received his licentiate in theology, 
had passed his University examinations with the cov- 
eted “magna cum laude,” and was hired as a curate. 
His pay was twenty dollars a month at the Church 
of St. Nicholas in Gunsbach where his uncle, Albert 
Schillinger, once had been curate. There, in addition 
to his sermons, he was the organist and acting princi- 
pal of a college. 


Another thread of his past led him to a culmina- 
tion point—to his future wife. 


As a student in Strasbourg, he had been actively 
involved in an association, Diaconate of St. Thomas, 
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which dedicated itself to collecting money for the 
needy. Alsace had, at that time, no social workers nor 
welfare department, and although Schweitzer had no 
talent for fund raising, the poverty of his people and 
their children began to gnaw on his emotions. With 
so much anguish in the world, he thought, what better 
way to spend one’s life than in alleviating suffering? 


And his mind went back to a young, pretty, dark- 
haired Jewess who was one of the most active members 
of the Diaconate of St. Thomas in Strasbourg. There 
was an impassioned fire about her, a burning zeal to 
aid humanity. Nothing stood in her way when there 
was a cause to be answered. In addition, she was the 
daughter of the famous historian, Harry Bresslau, 
editor-in-chief of a great collection of medieval Ger- 
man documents, a subject near and dear to Schweit- 
zer’s heart and interest. 


Hesitantly and awkwardly, Albert initiated his 
courtship. Helene was eager to help him, for, as he ex- 
plained his plans and dreams, they fitted uncannily 
well with her own. She kept her own secret from her 
suitor: her vow to live her own life, perhaps even if it 
were selfish, until she was twenty-five. At that time, 
she pledged she would also dedicate her body and soul 
to helping the unfortunate and helpless, those in tor- 
ment. 

To this end, she had taken up nursing. 


When Schweitzer left for Paris in the Spring of 
1903, there was an unspoken agreement that they 
were engaged. 

The following months were feverish. His many- 
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faceted personality came into full flower simultane- 
ously. There was his love of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and his research on the personality of the man and his 
music. There was THE QUEST FOR THE HISTORI- 
CAL JESUS which was taking form. Schweitzer’s stu- 
dies at Strasbourg were invigorating, and the library 
seemed to teem with fascinating new facts. There was 
the nebulous dream to help mankind and a beautiful 
girl who willingly shared it. 


The University of Strasbourg recognized the schol- 
ar. He was granted the overwhelming sum of $400 a 
year and had moved from his old room on the Fish 
Market to a sumptuous suite of five rooms on the sec- 
ond floor of the College of St. Thomas. Finances were 
easier too. Royalties on his writings were beginning to 
come in, and his organ recitals brought in compara- 
tively large sums of money. 


The most immediate interest was, however, work 
on THE QUEST FOR THE HISTORICAL JESUS 
which took four years to research and write. 


“Herr Doctor,’ complained his housekeeper, “I am 
going crazy. Books, books, books, piles of books every- 
where in the floor. Dirty, dusty, musty old books. How 
can I keep the rooms clean? And so many of them all 
stacked up—leaning like the pillars of Greece! Only 
yesterday, Professor Wagenbach came to call. He 
knocked over that five-foot column by the door. It was 
really dreadful!” 

Schweitzer looked at her with his blue-grey eyes 
twinkling. “It will get worse before it gets better, Ilse. 
The University librarian is very kind. He keeps find- 
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ing more and more books, magazines and pamphlets 
which I must read. Only today he gave me a very ob- 
scure treatise done by a French historian in 1653. Very 
interesting. I must study all these very carefully, not 
just scan the writing, but really study them. Please do 
not move any of the books. Do not attempt to sweep 
under the stacks. Just sweep around them. That will 
be enough.” 


Ilse wrapped her arms in her big white apron and 
departed, shaking her head. It was quite clear she 
had a mad man to care for. Schweitzer wanted to read 
every book ever written on Jesus. 


In the autumn of 1904 when the yellow aspen 
leaves were beginning to fall, Albert was commencing 
to see an end to this portion of his life. In another year 
his monumental study would be completed. He would 
be ready to make his search for the spot where he could 
best help suffering mankind. 


One evening, as a break from his intensive studies, 
he picked up a thin pamphlet written on cheap paper. 
It was the monthly report of the Paris Missionary So- 
ciety on conditions in Tahiti, Madagascar, Gabon, 
French Equatorial Africa and other French holdings 
and colonies. 

The publication was a familiar one. His father, Pas- 
tor Schweitzer, had subscribed and often read sections 
aloud from the pulpit when there was a crying need 
for funds in some far-flung place. 


As the light began to die through the long paned 
window of his study, Dr. Schweitzer flipped through 
the pages and was about to toss the pamphlet away. 
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It seemed glued to his hand. He put the pamphlet back 
on his desk, lit his study lamp and carefully read the 
article. It was written by Alfred Boeger, the president 
of the Paris Missionary Society and a fellow Alsatian. 


Africa swelled in Schweitzer’s mind as he read the 
account, the mysterious and unexplored dark conti- 
nent, the forgotten and undeveloped spot, the place of 
paganism and mysteries. Witch-doctors practiced to 
replace medicine. There vegetated a needful group of 
kind people who had never heard the words of the 
Bible and who suffered from many unattended dan- 
gerous ailments. 


Boeger’s last sentence read: “Men and women who 
can reply simply to the Master’s call, ‘Lord, I am com- 
ing,’ these are the people the Church needs.” Schweit- 
zer read the article with tears in his eyes. 


The following months found Schweitzer with one 
foot in heaven and one foot in hell. 


He was thirty, principal of the theological college, 
his own books still unfinished, one eye on his romance 
and another on Africa. 


“Helene,” he said, “sermons are very fine. They are 
especially good for those who are well enough to listen 
in church every Sunday. But, if you are willing to go 
with me, we must take care of the body and then the 
soul. I must study medicine.” 


On October 13, 1905, he dropped letters into the 
postbox in Paris, telling his family and friends that he 
would enter Strasbourg University as a medical stu- 
dent. 
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As the news reached each house, the members read 
the message with varying emotions. Widor felt a 
shock, for his best student, his flower of genius, was 
leaving the world of music. 


“You,” he wrote, ‘‘are like a brilliant general who 
exposes himself as a common soldier on the front line.” 


“Why do you want to go?” said a woman who had 
heard his organ recitals in Strasbourg. “Why do you 
give away your God-given talents for music to spend 
a life of misery with the heathens? You have spent 
years studying for Christianity; now what will you 
do with the rest of your life? Talk with those who do 
not understand you? Far, far better you stay in Alsace 
and be a successful pastor and give of yourself to 
those who appreciate you.” 


No one approved of his ambitious mission in life, 
and no one approved of the one spot where he wished 
to plant the seed of his idea. “Africa is for the Hotten- 
tots—not for you,” many said. 


In the spring of 1906, unvanquished by the criticism 
of his friends, Albert Schweitzer resigned the princi- 
palship of the Theological School, and with the help 
of some of his students, hauled his possessions through 
a small door into a cramped room under the gable. 


“In the service of the spiritual and the true,” Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, at the age of thirty, began a new 
phase of his training, the practical, rigorous training 
to become a medical doctor. 


Six years as a student and one year as a hospital 
staff member lay ahead. 


Chapter Four 


Why He Became a Medical Missionary 


Most of us would consider ourselves more than 
sufficiently prepared for a life of service to mankind 
if we had the training and ability Albert Schweitzer 
had at the age of thirty. Why study medicine? 


In answer to the query posed by well-meaning 
friends and family as to why he did it, here is his 
answer: 


“I wanted to be a doctor that I might be able to 
work without having to talk. For years J had been giv- 
ing myself out in words, and it was with joy that I 
had followed the calling of theological teacher and of 
preacher. 


“But this new form of activity I could not represent 
to myself as talking about the religion of love, but 
only as an actual putting it into practice. Medical 
knowledge made it possible for me to carry out my 
intention in the best and most complete way, wherever 
the path of service might lead me. 


“In view of the plan for Equatorial Africa, the ac- 
quisition of such knowledge was especially indicated 
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because in the district of Gabun, one of the four col- 
onies of French Equatorial Africa, bordering on the 
Atlantic to which I thought of going, a doctor was, 
according to the missionaries’ reports, the most needed 
of all things. They were always complaining in their 
magazines that the natives who visited them in phy- 
sical suffering could not be given the help they de- 
sired. 


“To become one day the doctor whom these poor 
creatures needed, it was worthwhile, so I judged, to 
become a medical student. Whenever I was inclined 
to feel that the years I should have to sacrifice were 
too long, I reminded myself that Hamilcar and Han- 
nibal had prepared for their march on Rome by their 
slow and tedious conquest of Spain. 


“I gave up my position as professor in the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg, my literary work, and my organ 
playing, in order to go as a doctor to Equatorial Af- 
rica. How did that come about? 


“I had read about the physical miseries of the na- 
tives in the virgin forests; I had heard about them from 
missionaries, and the more I thought about it the 
stranger it seemed to me that we Europeans trouble 
ourselves so little about the great humanitarian task 
which offers itself to us in far-off lands. 


“The parable of Dives and Lazarus seemed to me 
to have been spoken directly at us! We are Dives, for, 
through the advances of medical science, we now 
know a great deal about disease and pain, and have 
innumerable means of fighting them. Yet we take as 
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a matter of course the incalculable advantages which 
this new wealth gives us! 


“Out there in the colonies, however, sits wretched 
Lazarus, the colored folk, who suffers from illness and 
pain just as much as we do, nay, much more, and has 
absolutely no means of fighting them. And just as 
Dives sinned against the poor man at his gate because 
he never put himself in his place and let his heart and 
conscience tell him what he ought to do, so do we sin 
against the poor man at our gate.” 


Although these following years of studying medi- 
cine were very strenuous ones, Schweitzer continued 
preaching and training boys for confirmation. He also 
continued to write, and of course went on with his or- 
gan recitals. His writing was mostly on the life of Jesus, 
his favorite topic, and the more he wrote the more he 
was convinced that he had chosen his future career 
wisely. The recitals and lectures helped pay his tui- 
tion. 


Whenever it seemed that his progress toward his 
goal was slow, he recalled the story of his grandfather 
who, as a builder of fine organs, would advise his 
workers: “You will be well paid and well fed, but be- 
ware! Heaven forbid that I discover any one of you 
working too fast. Take your time. You must work as 
slowly as you can.” 


The subject of building organs slowly, to provide 
them with rich and warm tones, in fact moved Schweit- 
zer to write a booklet on the vanishing art. All around 
him people were urged to work faster, but the mech- 
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anized organs they produced lacked the tones of those 
made more carefully. 


ochweitzer completed his six-year course in medi- 
cine in 1911, but he faced another trying period as an 
interne in a hospital. 


If he had learned the lesson of the value of work- 
ing slowly, it also applied to his romance, for, after ten 
years of courtship, he married Helene Bresslau on June 
18, 1912. She, in the meantime, had become a trained 
nurse with the idea of assisting him in his work. 


During a brief vacation at Gunsbach following 
medical school, Schweitzer rewrote his “Historical Je- 
sus,’ then proceeded to form plans for his work in 
Africa. Although he had the credentials from the Paris 
Missionary Society to perform medical work in French 
Equatorial Africa and had been given a grant for some 
land on which to build a hospital, he was without 
funds. 

Raising money to support a project which was only 
in the mind of one man, and trying to convince people 
that it was a worthwhile but profitless venture, was 
a frustrating task. But nothing ever came easy to the 
Doctor. 


A few friends finally produced some money which, 
along with royalties from his books, and fees from 
concerts was enough to get started. He carefully pur- 
chased gold and sewed it into a linen bag. “One must 
be prepared for everything,” he said. “Some day there 
might be a war.” 

At last the road to Africa and service as a medical 
missionary lay ahead. It seemed a long, long time ago 
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that he had made the vow of such service to mankind. 
Many of the best of us might have long forgotten it, 
or given up in frustration. But Albert Schweitzer never 
laid the plan aside for one moment. 


| “The decision was made when I was twenty-one,” 
he says. “In that year, while still a student, I resolved 
to devote my life until I was thirty to the office of 
preacher, to science, and to music. If by that time I 
should have done what I hoped for in science and 
_ music, I would take a path of immediate service to my 
fellow meny What this path should be, I counted on 
learning from circumstances during the interval. 


“The idea of devoting myself to the work of medi- 
cal help in the colonies was not the first form that the 
resolution took. This.one emerged after plans for giv- 
ing other kinds of help had occupied my mind, and 
had been given up for the most varied reasons. Finally 
a chain of circumstances pointed out to me the road 
which led to the sufferers from leprosy and sleeping 
sickness in Africa. 


“I saw a man lying on the ground with his head 
almost buried in the sand and ants running all over 
him. It was a victim of sleeping sickness whom his 
companions had left there, probably some days be- 
fore, because they could not take him any further. He 
was past all help, though he still breathed. While I was 
busied with him I could see through the door of the 
hut the bright blue waters of the bay in their frame 
of green woods, a scene of almost magic beauty, look- — 
ing still more enchanting in the flood of golden light 
poured over it by the setting sun. To be shown in a 
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single glance such a paradise and such helplessness, 
hopeless misery, was overwhelming, but it was a sym- 
bol of the condition of Africa. 


““The natives who live in the bosom of nature are 
never so ill as we are, and do not feel pain so much.’ 
That is what my friends used to say to me, to try to 
keep me at home. Out here there prevail most of the 
diseases which we know in Europe, and several of 
them—those hideous ones, I mean, which we brought 
here—produce if possible more misery than they do 
amongst us. And the child of nature feels them as we 
do, for to be human means to be subject to the power 
of that terrible lord whose name is Pain. 


“Physical misery is great everywhere out here. 
Are we justified in shutting our eyes and ignoring it 
because our European newspapers do not tell us all 
about it? We civilized people have been spoiled. If any 
one of us is ill the doctor comes at once. If an operation 
is necessary, the door of some hospital or other opens 
to us immediately. But let every one reflect on the 
meaning of the fact that out here millions and millions 
live without help or hope of it. Every day thousands 
and thousands endure the most terrible sufferings, 
though medical science could avert them. Every day 
there prevails in many and many a far-off hut a de- 
spair which we could banish. Will each of my readers 
think what the last ten years of his family history 
would have been if they had been passed without med-- 
ical or surgical help of any sort? 


“The idealism that I preach is no nebulous thing. 
It has stood the test of practical achievement. I am 
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confident that a group of men who appeal without too 
much fanfare to the generosity of any country for the 
creation of a medical station in the midst of the most 
underprivileged colonial peoples will be listened to 
and will succeed in their plans, especially if they are 
resolved, contrary to present tendencies, to begin mod- 
estly. 


“In my own life, anxiety, trouble, and sorrow have 
been allotted to me at times in such abundant measure 
that had my nerves not been so strong, I must have 
broken down under the weight. Heavy is the burden of 
fatigue and responsibility which has lain upon me 
without a break for years. I have not much of my life 
for myself. 


“But I have had blessings too: that I am allowed to 
work in the service of mercy; that my work has been 
successful; that I receive from other people affection 
and kindness in abundance; that I have loyal helpers , 
who identify themselves with my activity; that I stil 
enjoy a health which allows me to undertake work; 
that I have a well-balanced temperament which varies 
little, and an energy which exerts itself with calmness 
and deliberation; and, finally, that I can recognize as 
such whatever happiness falls to my lot, accepting it 
also as a thing for which some thank offering is due 
from me.” 


Chapter Five 


Africa at Last 


It was Springtime in 1913 when Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and his wife departed from their beloved 
Alsace and finally sailed for Africa. Flowers were 
blooming, fields were turning a lush green, and it was 
a wonderful time of the year. 


Ahead of them was a teeming jungle which they 
knew about only from what they had heard and read. 
Leaving behind their families and friends for a new 
life on a strange continent known for its misery and 
deadly dangers was almost heart-breaking, yet not 
once did they hesitate or listen to those who called 
their venture folly. 


They sailed from Bordeaux, taking along seventy 
boxes of medicines and surgical instruments which 
were to equip the hospital Schweitzer hoped to build 
in the jungle. The few acres granted him by the Paris 
Missionary Society were on a narrow island in the © 
middle of the Ogowe river in French Equatorial Af- — 
rica, and the only string tied to the deal with the So- 
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ciety was that Schweitzer would refrain from talking 
theology and confine himself only to the practice of 
medicine. Outside of this one provision, he was on his 
own to do as he wished. 


On board the ship were French soldiers bound for 
African regiments and some French colonial employ- 
ees and officials. The latter had been in Africa before 
and were returning there after spending vacations in 
their homeland. What Schweitzer learned from talk- 
ing to these people only confirmed for him the need to 
bring help to the natives. The missionaries had admin- 
istered to the souls, but the bodies stricken by disease 
were crying for doctors. Schweitzer could hardly wait 
to get to Africa. 


The ocean trip in stormy spring weather left almost 
all on board sick and exhausted—except Schweitzer. 
He was in glowing health and alive with excitement 
as the ship docked at Libreville. 


At Cape Lopez they again boarded a vessel for the 
journey up the wide Ogowe river. It was a small white 
steamer, and as it slowly moved along the tropical 
stream the Schweitzers were able to learn at firsthand 
what life in the jungle is like. The heat was nearly 
unbearable and the mosquitoes bit like tigers. On each 
side of the sluggish yellow stream were solid walls of 
thick jungle foliage, bright flowers at times piercing 
through the dark interior. They saw birds of all colors 
and shapes. Crocodiles lifted their sleepy heads from 
the muddy banks, and monkeys peered from palm 
trees as the boat slid past. Clothing became soggy wet 
in the terrible humid heat and bodies felt greasy. 
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Writing about his first glimpses of Africa, Dr. 
Schweitzer said: 


‘River and primeval forest ... who can ever de- 
scribe their first impressions on our senses? We seemed 
to be dreaming. An ancient landscape, which else- 
where had seemed but a creation of man’s fancy, had 
suddenly sprung to life. Impossible to say where the 
river ends and the land begins. A vast tangle of roots 
clothed in lianas rose from the water. Palm shrubs and 
palm trees, and among them other trees with green 
boughs and powerful branches and leaves, and stand- 
ing among them towering heavenward, and the vast 
fields of papyrus as high as a man with great fan- 
shaped leaves, and in all this lushness dead giants with 
decayed branches pointing high in the sky. Every gap 
in the forest revealed a blinding mirror of water, and 
with every bend in the river another branch in the 
river came in sight. A heron flies up heavily, only to 
settle on a dead stump. Tiny blue birds are skimming 
over the water, and high above us a pair of ospreys are — 
circling. Then... over there .. . however impossible 
... two monkey tails are swinging from a palm tree. 
And then suddenly we see the owners of the tails. We > 
have arrived in Africa.” 


The small steamer anchored overnight in a bay, 
then continued the journey the next morning. At the 
end of another day, the river narrowed and the current 
became swifter. Then, at last, Lambarene! 


The land on which Lambarene is located had, in 
1913, no adequate landing place for steamers, so the — 
Schweitzers were obliged to transfer to native canoes 
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made of hollow tree trunks. The long, narrow vehicles 
required skill in handling, but any fears the Schweit- 
zers may have felt vanished when the young native 
paddlers chanted rhythmically as they kept their bal- 
ance while standing. 


A swarm of black natives and children were at the 
landing to greet them, and the Schweitzers at last set 
foot on the spot that was later to become so well- 
known around the world. 


Their arrival was at sunset, a time that turns the 
yellow river into red gold. There was no settlement, 
as Dr. Schweitzer had envisioned, only a clearing in 
the dense forest, a few broken-down shacks against a 
backdrop of hills. The only existing house stood high 
above the ground on iron posts. To their surprise, the 
Africans had garlanded the house with flowers and 
palm fronds which cut off the bleakness of the shack 
they found when they entered their four rooms. 


Their hearts sank as they lit the kerosene lamps 
and began a tour of their new home. Winged cock- 
roaches zoomed ceilingward in anger. A huge spider 
slipped down from the wall with indignation toward 
the human invasion. Dr. Schweitzer squashed it be- 
neath the sole of his shoe. The next day the new doctor 
of’ Lambarene) wore to himself that he would never 
kill a spider again, for spiders feed on malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes. Outside, from the verandah that encircled 
the house, the sights were enchantingly lovely, but =A 
side there was only dirt, dust, heat, barrenness and 
discomfort. 

Schweitzer, however, was not too concerned about 
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his housing comforts and began to think about his 
hospital. Lumber, which was plentiful, was needed at 
once, but it seemed the lumbering season was at its 
peak just then and everyone who could work was busy 
cutting mahogany and rosewood for export only. 


While he was wondering where he would store his 
valuable boxes of medical supplies, which were due to 
arrive in a couple of weeks, Schweitzer was due for © 
another shock. The crowd of black natives who had 
greeted him already were expecting him to administer 
to their ills. Word had gone out before his arrival that 
a white doctor was coming, and canoe after canoe was 
arriving with cargoes of sick. Those too ill to walk 
were carried up to the little house and laid on the 
ground. 


Since the house contained only two small rooms, 
and some of the natives were afflicted with contagious 
diseases, Schweitzer could not allow them inside. So, 
working feverishly under the broiling sun, the Doctor 
took care of them in the open air. When the regular 
evening cloudburst drenched them, his few supplies 
had to be quickly stored under the protective porch. 


still exhausted after a sleepless night, Schweitzer 
set out to find more suitable quarters for his work and 
his patients. On the grounds he found an abandoned 
chicken house, the last living things in it having been 
devoured by the traveling ants. 


Holes in the roof were patched up and the walls 
scrubbed and whitewashed. This the Schweitzers did 
themselves, having learned this was the only way to © 
get things done. But with the sun’s hot rays still pen- 
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etrating the thatched roof, they were forced to keep 
on their heavy tropical helmets at all times. 


Then came the problem of language. Each tribe 
spoke in a different tongue. Some natives were tribal 
enemies and had to be segregated on the hospital 
grounds. Luckily, an interpreter was found among the 
new arrivals. fae lwas an alert young man named Jos- 
eph Azvavanu, who had worked as a cook for some 
Europeans, came as a patient, and spoke French quite 
well. Joseph agreed to stay on as an assistant and han- 
dle the task of languages. 


Every morning, while the patients sat in the shade 
in front of the chicken house to await their turn with 
the doctor, Joseph would appear before them and re- 
cite the instructions: 


“The Doctor forbids you to spit on the hospital 
grounds. The Doctor forbids you to talk in a loud voice. 
The Doctor cannot take care of everybody during the 
morning. So the sick and those who accompany them 
must bring food for one day.” 

When the boxes of equipment arrived, Mrs. 
Schweitzer took care of the instruments and acted as 
surgical nurse during operations. She also parceled 
out food and saw that the linens and bandages were 
washed. With a shortage of bandages, they had to be 
disinfected and used over and over again. 


In a little book the Doctor kept the case history of 
each patient, and around each patient’s neck was hung 
a cardboard label which gave his name and the case 
number in the book. Every glass bottle or tin box in 
which medicine was kept had to be saved for later 
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use, yet it became a hopeless task to convince the pa- 
tients that they must be returned to the hospital. The 
natives found them too pretty as ornaments. 

Just the matter of instructing patients how to use 
the medicines was a problem the Doctor had not anti- 
cipated. Although the natives were carefully instruct- 
ed to “use two drops three times a day,” some of them 
would toss down the contents of a bottle in one gulp. 
Some would eat the creams prescribed to be rubbed 
on their sore wounds. 

To his friends back in Europe, Schweitzer wrote 
pleading letters, asking them to send him empty bot- 
tles, tin containers, tubes, corks, anything. 

The diseases encountered ran through the little 
known “exotic” problems of the medical books: dysen- 
tery, leprosy, malaria, elephantiasis and all manner of 
unnamed skin disorders. Some natives had been ripped 
open by wild animals. Their wounds were covered 
with flies and ants and spread nauseating odors. 

More supplies of medicine were badly needed and 
money must be secured in order to buy them. The heat 
and the pace were exhausting. The deep despair the 
Doctor faced was enough to discourage anyone. Yet he 
kept on, finding time to write these words in his log 
of that day: 

“Yet what are all these disagreeable things com- 
pared with the joy of being here, working, helping? 
However limited one’s means, how much one can do! 
Just to see the relief and joy of those who have been 
treated, bandaged, and given rest after they have 
dragged their poor, bleeding feet through the jungle, 
that in itself makes work here worthwhile.” 


Chapter Six 


Miracles in a Chicken Coop 


Years before the arrival of Dr. Schweitzer, Lam- 
barene had already won a place in history. French ex- 
plorer Savorgnan de Brazza, in 1875, started from 
here in seeking the source of the Ogowe river. Nearby 
Libreville, meaning “free city,” got its name from 
slaves who had been liberated from the traders by the 
English and French and who settled at the spot. 


By buying up the Negroes being led into slavery, 
and then setting them free, de Brazza won the respect 
of the native chiefs and was able to claim a vast terri- 
tory for France. 


Years before, in the 1850’s, American colonists 
were the first to settle at Lambarene. They built a 
house on a hill:-from which they could guard against 
invading cannibals. Then when the French took over 
the territory, which was known as the Gabon, the Paris 
Missionary Society assumed charge. 


Natives traveling by canoe found the Ogowe river 
very convenient. Hundreds of miles of waterways run- 
ning through the jungle provided ready access. 
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“Lambarene lies a bit south of the equator, on the 
river Ogowe, two hundred fifty miles from Cape Lo- 
pez, its mouth,” wrote Dr. Schweitzer in describing his 
first experiences. 

“It is imbedded in the jungle. As far as the eye can 
reach there are no fields or meadows; only forests and 
water-courses are to be seen. This is true of all the 
lower reaches of the Ogowe. On both sides and up- 
stream the savannas enclose the jungle. 


“The place is small. The inhabitants number about 
twenty whites and four hundred natives. Beyond the 
number of its inhabitants it has some importance by 
virtue of its being the seat of a district governor, its 
postoffice and radio station, its eight trading posts 
managed by Europeans, and its position as one of the 
principal centers for the trade in okume wood, since 
1909 the chief export of the Gabon. 


“My decision to locate a hospital at Lambarene 
dates from the year 1905. Through Alsatian mission- 
aries who were working in the region of the Ogowe I 
learned how essential it was that medical help should 
be brought to the natives there. Following their advice 
I chose Lambarene as the place for the hospital because 
it was just about in the center of the district and was 
accessible by the waterways from all directions. 


‘In the spring of 1913 I realized my purpose. In 
April of that year my wife and I arrived in Lam- 
barene with seven cases containing whatever was 
necessary to outfit the hospital. The site for the hos- 
pital and for a little dwelling house was placed at our 
disposal by the French Evangelical Missionary Society 
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at their station in Andende, which lies on a branch of 
the Ogowe about four kilometers from Lambarene. 
The missionaries there received us with great friend- 
liness and to the best of their ability assisted us in our 
enterprise.” 

Making the natives understand the difference be- 
tween medicine and witchcraft was somewhat of a task 
not easily performed. Filled with superstitions and ig- 
norance, they called Schweitzer “Oganga,” which 
means a sorcerer, and they were sure that he was able 
to call off the evil spirits and drive the “worm” from 
their bodies. Every pain and ailment was caused by 
the “worm,” and they would plead with the Doctor: 
“Please, please, Oganga, drive the worm out.” 


While Mrs. Schweitzer held the cone of ether for 
an operation, they were likely to say, “The Doctor 
kills a man, then brings him to life again.” Yet, for 
some reason, they all desired operations, and were 
disappointed when one was not necessary in their 
case. 

When the “worm” was driven out, all was well, 
but when a patient died the rumors began to spread 
and suspicions rose. Some even believed the Doctor 
was a “white leopardman” and evil, for leopardmen 
were members of a cult that walked on all fours and 
attacked people with leopard claws tied to their hands 
and feet. They were finally exterminated by the 
French officials. 


Despite some of the fears and superstitions, the 
arriving natives grew in numbers, taxing the limited 
facilities at Lambarene. In exchange for his medical 
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care, the Doctor suggested the natives contribute some- 
thing for the hospital, chiefly labor that was so need- 
ed. But it was difficult for them to reason that they 
could not get something for nothing, and to labor build- 
ing a hospital for the future was not exactly attached 
to their immediate needs. They would work hard in 
any emergency, but not otherwise. 


Once, when he had been able to persuade a group 
of them to work on a needed task, he started out with 
them but then was called back to his patients. Later, 
when he returned, the natives were sitting around talk- 
ing, not having touched the project. The Doctor let go 
loud words of disgust. 


“Why do you shout at us, Doctor?” one of them 
asked. “Stay with us and we will work, but when you 
are in the hospital or somewhere else, why should we 
work?” 

Some of the sick ones were insane and needed help 
Schweitzer could not provide. Many had been driven 
out of their minds by the terrible fears and curses 
exploited by their witch doctors. The natives believed 
that should they violate one of their many taboos and 
superstitions they would go mad or die. Punishment 
for their disobedience of jungle laws meant death by 
poison. 

Of this, Dr. Schweitzer wrote: “It was my first 
contact with a mentally diseased patient. It happened 
at night. I was awakened and taken to a palm tree 
where an elderly woman was bound with ropes. 


Around the fire in front of her sat all her family; be-- 


hind them was the great wall of the forest which was 


. 
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jet-black. It was a glorious African night and the 
shimmering glow of the stars lit the scene. I ordered 
them to set her free, which they did, but with timidity 
and hesitation. The woman was no sooner free than 
she sprang at me in order to seize my lamp and throw 
it away. The natives fled shrieking in every direction 
and would not come any nearer, even when the wom- 
an, whose hand I had seized, sank quietly to the ground 
as I told her, and offered me her arm for an injection 
of morphia and scopolamin. A few moments later she 
followed me to a hut where in a short time she fell 
asleep.” 

There was nothing that could be considered “mod-» 
ern” or “antiseptically sound” about the hospital. _ 
There was never-ending heat, never-ending stench of 
open wounds and dying flesh. Daylight brought the 
tsetse flies which vanished in droves in order to give 
way to mosquitoes at night. 


Each insect had its own lethal weapon. The flies 
delivered sleeping sickness . . . a prolonged process 
which starts, first of all, with severe headache which 
leads into drowsiness and then down hill into a coma 
... and death. 


Mosquitoes, in addition to making sleep unbearable 
by their constant bombing raids, probe into the bodies 
of their victims and both give and take. In an exchange 
of blood, they leave a multiplicity of malarias, many 
of which have not yet been catalogued. 


Schweitzer spent many mornings and many nights 
hovering over his microscope viewing small smears 
of blood on slides in an attempt to determine the prob- 
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lems of the man or woman who lay near death on the 
grass outside the chicken coop. 


Nor was the man with “reverence for life” inhu- 
man himself. The ill temper of the sick, the castiga- 
tion of the families whose relatives died, the constant 
strain of need of material, more personal energy, more 
help, more of everything often found Dr. Schweitzer 
needing more too. More time, more repose, more pa- 
tience. He often found himself irritable, confused and 
nervous. 


There were the patients who came to him with 
great gaping wounds, the products of ulcers that eat 
away the flesh, leaving the bones visible. There were 
the native mothers who died in childbirth because of 
improper prenatal information and care, and the chil- 
dren who went to sleep never to awaken, the result 
of being infected at their mothers’ breasts by the great 
purple oozing pustules of framboesia. Many of the ill- 
nesses and complications defied the doctor’s medical 
library which he had so carefully shipped with him. 
The treatments then became a matter of common 
sense, intuition, experimentation combined with 
prayers to God for help and guidance. 


But for all of Dr. Schweitzer’s tired impatience 
with the lack of adequate space and materials, with 
the ignorance and superstitions of the jungle folk, he 
was experiencing a rapid growth in his positive atti- 
tudes toward the African. Taxed to the hilt and worked 
to the limits of strength, the black man in Lambarene 
had been clearly exploited and looted by the coloniz- 
ers. The white man took of the great natural resources, 
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the priceless forests of mahogany, coral-wood and rose- 
wood and gave nothing in return .. . no schools, no 
churches, no guidance in the ways of civilization. The 
European traders failed to accept the responsibilities 
of colonization. 

While his respect for the white man sank, his ap- 
preciation for the problems and the virtues of the Af- 
ricans rose. A handsome race, the ebony-skinned peo- 
ple around him walked with strength and dignity. His 
invaluable assistant Joseph was a constant reminder 
that the African learns rapidly and, in addition, pos- 
sesses a sense of loyalty seldom found in his white 
“brother.” 

Joseph not only spoke fluent French and acted as 
interpreter, but the lean, handsome African became 
a kind of mentor, stabilizing force, critic and unfailing 
admirer. ‘“The doctor is the slave of God,” he said, “and 
I am the slave of the doctor.’’ Nor was the “slave of 
the doctor” without his own kind of humor. The anat- 
omy he knew came from the kitchen and pleased him 
so much that he often announced, ‘This man has a pain 
in his upper left cutlet” ... or “There is a bad sore on 
his right leg of mutton.” 


Schweitzer gave his heart to the African Negroes, 


“T can no longer talk ingenuously about the lazi- 
ness of the Negro,” Schweitzer said, “after seeing fif- 
teen of them spending thirty-six hours uninterrupted- 
ly rowing, to bring me a white man who was seriously 
il? 

The natives who visited Schweitzer felt that he was 
a kind and good man. Although they could not con- 
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verse in the same language, they detected kindness and 
mercy in the tone of his voice, and in his tender man- 
ner in caring for them. Like the animals who were 
drawn to the Doctor, the natives trusted him. 


But, being human, there were times when his pa- 
tience became strained. Once Schweitzer could con- 
trol himself no longer. “What a blockhead I was to 
come to these savages,” he shouted. 


Joseph looked up and calmly commented: “Yes, 
Doctor, here on earth you are a blockhead, but not in 
heaven.” 


Because the natives felt that anything lying in the 
open was the property of all, Schweitzer soon found 
he must lock up the things he needed to work with. 
It meant, much to his annoyance, that he had to carry 
around a big bunch of keys. Once a native made off 
with sheets of music the Doctor was composing. They 
were valueless to the native, but they had been left 
open on the piano. 


There was one fear the Africans did not possess, 
and that was of fire. Because the humidity and damp- 
ness in the jungle kept fire from ever getting out of 
hand, there was never any need for concern. The fires 
kept away bugs and animals, and kept them warm 
on cool nights. One patient even had an open fire go- 
ing under his cot in the hospital, an act that frightened 
the Doctor and called for a new rule of the house. Re- 
ports that fires could destroy whole forests in other 
parts of the world were met with disbelief and amuse- 
ment. 
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As more boatloads of sick and wounded continued 
to arrive daily, Schweitzer grew more concerned. He 
needed more help and larger facilities. He could not go 
on operating in a chicken coop. He had to have a place 
he could really call a hospital. 


In the first nine months, Lambarene’s new young 
doctor administered to two thousand patients. 


Chapter Seven 


The Nets Hospital 


It was at this point that Dr. Schweitzer made his 
first long journey away from Lambarene. The direc- 
tors of the Missions called a conference in the village 
of Samkita some distance away, so the Doctor and two 
of the local missionaries departed by canoe with a na- 
tive crew to guide them. 


With them they took bananas and pineapples for 
food, and a case of tobacco leaves with which to pay 
the crew. Smoking had become a habit with the black 
men, and the promise of tobacco leaves kept them 
leaning on their oars. Schweitzer sat on the box con- 
taining the tobacco throughout the trip to guard the 
cargo. 

The white suits two of the men wore protected 
them from the hot sun and the tsetse flies, but the un- 
clothed natives and one man in a yellow suit suffered 
greatly. Along the way, hippopotamuses lay in wait- 
ing just under the surface of the river, and it took nav- 
igation skill to avoid them. But the crewmen sang hap- 
pily as they slowly paddled, and they analy reached 
Samkita. 


a2 
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Meeting with the assembled missionaries was a joy- 
ful experience for Schweitzer. He had great admira- 
tion for their sacrifices in continuing their work, al- 
though in his modesty he never once considered what 
he had done. “How inspiring it was to work with men 
who for years had renounced so much in order to de- 
vote themselves to the services of those who had so 
little,” he later said. 


The missionaries voted to give Schweitzer enough 
money to start a new hospital building, and they ar- 
ranged for him to exchange the land granted him by 
the Paris mission for a better location nearer the land- 
ing at Lambarene. The Doctor was indeed a happy 
man as he journeyed back from the session. 


Clearing the new grounds became an unexpected 
task, for Schweitzer and Joseph were obliged to carry 
on the work themselves when the native workers ran 
off to drink after receiving their first pay. 


Just then Schweitzer received an urgent call to 
attend a sick woman in a neighboring village. He was 
gone for several days, but upon his return he could 
hardly believe his eyes as he again approached the 
new clearing. There stood a corrugated iron building! 
In his absence, Joseph had rounded up enough rela- 
tives of sick people at the hospital and, along with two 
mission workers, had put up the new building. It was 
like a miracle. 

Although it was nothing compared to modern 
standards, it was a sound building large enough for 
current needs. It was built of wooden poles, like a bar- 
racks, with corrugated walls and roof. The floors were 
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made of cement, and the shelves oddly enough were 
of valuable mahogany and rosewood, the most ac- 
cessible native material. There was a large dormitory 
for the sick and their relatives, and a separate room 
for surgery. 

While there were some beds, made of lumber and 
vines with mattresses of dry grass, most of the sick 
natives were unaccustomed to such luxuries and pre- 
ferred sleeping on the ground. Relatives quite often 
would take the beds so their sick could lie on the floor 
where they felt more comfortable. 


Schweitzer, in recounting this experience, wrote: 


“In the course of the next few months there rose 
down by the river a hardwood barracks that provided 
space for a consultation room, an operating theater and 
a pharmacy. Around it big bamboo huts with leaf-tile 
roofs were erected to house native patients. There was 
room there for about forty sick persons and their at- 
tendants. For the patients here do not arrive at the 
hospital alone, you know, but bring with them mem- 
bers of their families or friends who have paddled them 
here and will take them home again. 


“The white patients were accommodated as well as 
possible in our little house and in the houses of the 
missionaries. 


“Until November 1917, my wife and I worked in 
this hospital under many kinds of difficulties, like 
those which the First World War brought with it.” 


While the new hospital provided greater facilities, 
it also began to attract even larger numbers of sick. 
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This brought about a serious problem of food, despite 
the warning by Schweitzer that “I will not accept those 
who do not bring their share of food.’”’ Everyone was 
expected to bring his own supplies, but the natives, 
finding the Doctor a soft-hearted man who refused no 
one, paid no attention to his threats and failed to bring 
food. Besides, they even expected him to send them 
back home with a gift of more food, a gesture regarded 
as an act of friendship in the jungle. 

Since hunting in the jungle was dangerous, the na- 
tives had little meat. When they could get it, from ele- 
phants or even snakes, they enjoyed it immensely. 
They refrained from eating lion meat usually, con- 
sidering that the same lion might have once devoured 
one of their relatives. And eating monkeys was next 
to cannibalism. 

So the diet consisted mostly of bananas and man- 
ioc. The latter, the root of the cassava plant, was cut 
into strips and cooked and passed for bread. 


Once a year they went fishing and for days after- 
ward, since nothing could be preserved for long, they 
ate all the fish they could hold. 


To teach the natives a better and more balanced 
diet, Schweitzer became an expert gardener and spe- 
cialized in raising vegetables. Being situated south of 
the equator, early June was the best time for plant- 
ing, for then the storms were ended and cool south 
winds blew steadily. 

“Now one must set out the garden,” Schweitzer 
wrote. “Only in the dry season can we have a garden. 
In the stormy season plants are beaten into the ground 
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by cloudbursts of rain and rot. And one must work 
fast! The garden must have borne its fruits before the 
October rains come again, or all the pains will have 
been taken in vain. How often has the cabbage rotted 
before we have had a single head of it for our kettles, 
because the rain began before it matured. 


“We cannot grow potatoes here; generally they 
flourish rankly without forming tubers. Nor does corn 
thrive. Vineyards are not to be thought of. Peas yield 
no crop. 


“We confine ourselves, therefore, to greens, beans, 
cabbages, radishes, carrots and tomatoes, although the 
latter seldom thrive. We often find, however, that the 
seeds ordered from Europe are ruined by the damp- 
ness, even when they are packed in well-sealed glass 
tubes. Then two or three weeks are lost and we have 
to procure seedlings from the other Europeans here. 


“As it does not rain, the garden must be watered 
daily. It is therefore usually laid out as close as pos- 
sible to the river. And one has to be present himself 
when it is being watered, or the blacks to whom this 
task is turned over will be satisfied with moistening 
the ground superficially. 


“Banana groves and manioc shrubs defy the rain 
and bear the whole year through. It is not the fruit of 
the manioc shrub that is edible but rather the tuberous 
root. 


‘Maize is set out at the beginning of both rainy 
seasons and ripens through them. We eat it as a green 
vegetable, in place of peas. The oil palms and the 
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breadfruit trees bear from October to June. During 
the dry season one rarely finds ripe fruit on them. 


“The old farmer’s saying, ‘when the days begin to 
lengthen, the winter begins to come,’ holds true here, 
although our shortest day is St. John’s Day. Then the 
sun is farthest away in the north. Of course, the dif- 
ference between the short and the long days here 
amounts to only about twenty minutes. After St. John’s 
Day, it begins to get cool, as we think of coolness. Now 
the shutters and doors in the barracks of the sick must 
be closed the whole night, as the people otherwise 
would begin to get cold toward morning, although the 
thermometer even in the night seldom falls below 
twenty degrees centigrade. (Seventy-two degrees Fah- 
renheit) Very seldom does it get cool enough during 
the day for me to think of putting on a khaki jacket. 
We usually go about in shirtsleeves. 


“At the end of June the sandbanks in the river 
begin to emerge. We are usually able to prepare our 
St. John’s Day fire on some bit of sandbank which has 
just appeared. As the swamps and the small water- 
courses now dry up, all the fish must return to the 
larger rivers. In July and August, therefore, the great 
catches of fish are taken in the shallow waters of these 
rivers with casting nets and dragnets. In general the 
fish caught are the middle-sized carp, which are im- 
mediately dried over great fires to preserve them. 


“Since one cannot store any provision of food here, 
the blacks have never gone in much for agriculture. 
The struggle for food has, of course, always made its 
claims upon them. On the other hand they have never 
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felt great anxiety about it, as seems to be the lot of 
the Europeans. There are no failures in crops. Who- 
ever plants his bananas, his manioc and his maize, and 
really takes the trouble to master the weeds and keep 
the wild boars and elephants away from it, can confi- 
dently expect a harvest. 


“In spite of the fact that now no rain falls for 
months at a time, the forest remains green. Even the 
grass does not entirely dry up. As the air is always 
humid, the ground does not give up its moisture. The 
shedding of leaves from the deciduous trees does not 
take place here all at once. Throughout the entire year 
the leaves fall and new ones take their place. The tree 
is never bare. On the mighty kapok trees one can see 
that some of the great branches are leafy and bear 
fruit while others are just beginning to leaf out and 
blossom. 


“We seldom see blue sky from the end of June un- 
til the end of July. It is usually gray, like an overcast 
November day at home. It is often so dark that one 
cannot read or write. 


“In August the sun begins to break through again. 
At the end of September very light evening rains set 
in. We are now constantly afraid that they may get 
heavier, for our garden still needs a fortnight to yield 
its produce. From the day when the first real storms 
come we eat up all the cabbage, even though only the 
tiniest of heads have formed —for otherwise it is 
doomed to rot. 

“The fruits of the garden and the trees cannot be 
stored away. We think with envy of the farmers at 
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home who, when autumn comes, bring their potatoes 
and their cabbages into the cellar and spread their 
apples and pears on straw. 


“The people here are not, as a matter of fact, prop- 
erly nourished, particularly since they have no butter 
or cheese. Milk cows cannot be kept here on account 
of the tsetse fly. Even the goats thrive only when the 
European cares for them and diligently protects them 
from the mange which would otherwise destroy the 
herds. 


“By the beginning of September the cool breeze 
from the South Pole has ceased. Hardly have the first 
heavier rains of October fallen when it again becomes 
unbearably hot. Each of us now begins to worry about 
how he will endure the eight hot months to come. Then 
the first swallows arrive from the north. They remind 
us of those who now have the greater anxiety of pro- 
tecting themselves against the cold. How often I tell 
the blacks about the poor people in Europe who have 
to keep a fire going the whole day long and have to 
buy the necessary wood for it. They listen with no 
comprehension. They cannot understand there are no 
woods where anyone can cut as much firewood as he 
pleases. | 


“At Christmas, when the palm tree, instead of the 
fir tree, is decorated with lights, we are overcome with 
homesickness for the snow-covered woods and for the 
fields sleeping under their white blanket. Since na- 
ture never rests in the tropics, the people who live 
here never experience peace. If we get so much more 
exhausted here than in Europe, it is not simply be- 
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cause we suffer here under sun and heat, but also be- 
cause we live in the midst of a never-resting nature.” 


After fourteen months of day-and-night work, of 
fighting the slow battle against the tropical growth, 
inadequate supplies and assistants, had taken its toll 
of Dr. Schweitzer’s own powerful physique, he was 
not only weary, he was physically ill. Amaebia, the 
draining tropical variety, raced through his system 
and the pain of a large abscess preyed on his taut 
nerves. | 

Knowing the dangers in his condition, he and his 
wife made the long journey to Cape Lopez to seek the 
aid of a military doctor there. He reached the port 
barely in time, for the abscess burst, making it manda- 
tory that he take a rest. The fresh sea breezes seemed 
refreshing and unfamiliar after the dank heat of the 
interior of Africa. He used this welcome but unsought 
vacation to write several accounts of various aspects 
of Africa. 

At the end of July, 1914, facing World War I, the 
doctor returned to Lambarene. He was pleased with 
the condition of the hospital. Joseph had taken over 
command with efficiency. 


Dr. Schweitzer by now was resolved to keep quiet 
no longer. He knew he must feed the minds of the Af- 
ricans as well as their stomachs and ailments. He had 
to preach, and preach against war and inhumanity, in 
the spirit of Jesus. 


Chapter Hight 


Teaching by Example 


When Dr. Schweitzer was invited by the mission- 
aries and the native preachers to speak at their as- 
semblies, he was a happy man. Too long he had been 
forced to remain mute on theological ideas, for when 
first going to Africa in 1913 he had agreed to keep 
quiet and practice only medicine. The French Mission 
society, which had granted him use of their Lamba- 
rene station, thought the Doctor a heretic in matters 
of doctrine. 


The meetings were a far cry from church services 
as we think of them .. . no stained glass windows, no 
pews, no solemn buildings. The Africans gathered in 
clearings, many continuing their daily chores... 
cooking, weaving, nursing their babies. They often 
lay on the grass and hunted for lice in each other’s 
stiff black hair. These unorthodox postures did not 
bother Dr. Schweitzer for their interest, their ques- 
tions, their basic sincerity showed that his words were 
reaching their minds and hearts. 
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Preaching in the open, before a circle of natives— 
and even curious animals that came creeping out for a 
peek—Schweitzer used terms the natives could under- 
stand. A native teacher would stand beside him and 
translate his words into Galoan and Pahuin, the two 
most-used languages of the jungle. | 


For the most part, however, Schweitzer preferred 
to demonstrate religion in his daily acts instead of 
talking about them. Although the ban on his preach- 
ing was finally lifted, he continued to show the differ- 
ence between right and wrong in what he did himself. 
To make the natives understand the meaning of broth- 
erhood and the need to work with others, he would 
chop trees, dig ditches, build and plant alongside the 
black men. 

Realizing their world of nature was different than 
the one he had grown up in, he developed a method 
of teaching without actually imposing his moral views 
upon them. He found, too, that the natives had an in- 
born sense of right and wrong which only had to be 
developed. They had strong EP EuNES about kindness, — 
friendliness, and family ties. 


Schweitzer’s sense of humor went a long way to- 
ward bringing about a closer understanding. His quick 
laughter delighted the people. One time he tried to 
enlist a young man into helping him chop a tree, but 
the fellow, having just finished school, snorted: “I am 
an intellectual. I am not a worker.” 


To which the Doctor replied, “You are lucky. I, 
too, wanted to be an intellectual, but I did not suc- 
ceed.” The others joined in the laughter. 
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Schweitzer’s ability to come up with the right an- 
swers often brought him into the position of acting as 
a judge, and many people brought their problems to 
him for solution. One time, when a man took another’s 
canoe without permission and went fishing, his deci- 
sion was asked. The owner of the canoe insisted not 
only in getting his canoe back but also the fisherman’s 
whole catch. 

“You are both right and also wrong,” the Doctor 
said in giving his verdict. “You, as owner of the canoe, 
are in the right. Therefore, you are entitled to one- 
third of the catch. But you are also wrong on two 
counts: You should have fastened your canoe with a 
padlock, as you have been shown. And you are guilty 
of laziness—there was good moonlight for fishing and 
you stayed in bed.” 


To the angler he said: “You were wrong in taking 
the canoe without permission, so you owe the owner 
one-third of your catch. But you were right in making 
use of the moonlight to go fishing. Therefore, you are 
entitled to one-third of your catch. And the hospital 
is entitled to one-third because it took place on our 
grounds and you have taken some of the Doctor’s time 
in adjusting this dispute.” 

Schweitzer has always wanted to be known as a 
philosopher and not so much a theologian, believing 
his philosophy to be consistent with his religious views 
and those of many others. 


‘All religions accept ‘reverence for life’ as sound,” 
he once said. Then, when asked if he believed in the 
Trinity, he replied: 
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“Jesus did not preach it. Paul did not preach it. 
What can we know of such things?” 


When asked about a personal diety, personal im- 
mortality and the resurrection of Jesus, he said: 


“The central and important matter in Christianity 
is that we who have the name of Christians should 
have the spirit of Jesus in our lives. 


“We do not know of a certainty and what cannot 
be proved, we should not require others to believe. 
The gospel, according to St. Matthew, is the oldest 
and sets forth most clearly the teachings of Jesus. It 
would be well to study it carefully. 


“Tf people want to believe in the Trinity or in other 
doctrines of the church, let it be so. I have no quarrel 
with them.” 

On the subject of dogmas in evangelical Christian- 
ity, the Doctor has been noncommital. 


“T do not like to talk of doctrines of the churches,”’ 
he says. “Often doctrines which are secondary in im- 
portance become primary for those who hold and de- 
fend them. : 


“Certainly the churches should send missionaries 
to Africa and other remote places, but they should 
teach the central principle of the Christian faith, which 
is: ‘Live by the spirit of Jesus.’ This should be taught, 
not only with the lips, but with the heart.” 


Religion runs deep in the Schweitzer household, 
among the thirty some Europeans now assisting at the 
hospital. Every meal opens with a family prayer: “O, 
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give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good and His 
mercy endureth forever.” 


After the evening meal is over, they all join in 
singing a hymn which the Doctor selects and for which 
he plays the piano. He then reads a brief passage from 
the Bible, explaining the meaning of it in the day it 
was written. 


In the beginning, Schweitzer studied the native 
customs and came to the conclusion that many of them 
that were shocking to Westerners had reason for exis- 
tence. Polygamy, practiced widely, came about be- 
cause motherhood was considered sacred, and since 
there were no cows or milk available, a native mother 
needed to nurse a child until it was at least three years 
old. She, therefore, was unable to look after household 
duties, concentrating all her attention on the child. 
The husband then took a second wife to keep up the 
house, tend the fields, and cook. 


A wife in Gabon was expensive, for a man was 
obliged to buy the wife from the girl’s father and pay 
whatever was asked. It was dowry in reverse. 


When Joseph’s wife deserted him, he told the Doc- 
tor that he did not have the money to buy a new one. 


“Of course, I could pay her off in installments,” he 
said, “but this is no good. A wife will never respect 
her husband as long as she has not been fully paid for.” 


Schweitzer found the only way to relax in the 
jungle at the end of an exhausting day was to read 
books, write and meditate. Newspapers were slow in 
arriving, sometimes taking many weeks and were out- 
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dated. There was no entertainment, no place to go, 
few people to talk with. 

Music had always been relaxing and his joy, but 
on going to Africa the Doctor had decided this must 
be sacrificed. Giving it up altogether was easier if he 
just forgot about it. Even later, when the Paris Bach 
Society sent him a special organ-piano which had been 
lined with zinc to withstand the tropical moisture, he 
let it stand without touching it for a long time. 


Then one evening, when he could stand it no longer, 
he sat down and started to play again. It was like a 
new world, and from then on during rest periods, eve- 
nings and Sundays he played the great compositions he 
had learned by heart in his earlier life. It revived him 
spiritually and physically. 

But daytimes the long work continued in the in- 
tense heat, rain and humidity. Bodies were drenched 
in perspiration as the Doctor worked over the suffer- 
ing natives and the dying. If the work was exhausting 
enough, the climate was more so. 

“Rain and fine weather are no subjects for con- 
. versation here in Africa,’ Schweitzer wrote. “Nobody 
keeps a thermometer to learn what the weather for 
the next day will be. No one needs to try his luck in 
weather predictions. For with us the weather is not 
something uncertain, and one day in a particular sea- 
son is like every other. How does this happen? 


“Everyone knows what the tropics are. They mark 
the farthest latitude to which the sun moves to the 
north in the northern hemisphere during the summer, ~ 
and to the south in the southern hemisphere during 
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the winter. The region between these two terrestrial 
circles is called the tropics. 


“North of the Tropic of Cancer the weather is de- 
termined by the meeting between the warm air com- 
ing from the tropics and the cold air blowing from the 
polar region of ice. The weather in the so-called tem- 
_ perate zone depends upon the unpredictable and 
changing cloud formations and the precipitation which 
arise from this meeting, and also from the meeting of 
the warm and cold ocean currents. 


“It is otherwise in the tropics. Here it is exclusively 
the movement of the sun back and forth between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn which 
determines the temperature and the rain or the lack 
of it. In its journey to the north or to the south the 
sun draws after it, for reasons we cannot wholly ex- 
plain, an enormous quantity of rain. This monsoon-like 
rain pours down the region over which the sun stands 
in that season of the year. When the sun moves farther 
on, the rainy season stops and the dry season begins. 


“People who live some distance north or south of 
_ the equator have only two seasons, summer and win- 
ter, separated by two transitional seasons, spring and 
autumn. We, however, have summer twice and winter 
twice—or, rather, the rainy season twice and the dry 
season twice. When it is summer in the north and the 
sun stands far from the equator over the Tropic of 
Cancer and has drawn after it its mass of water, it is 
our dry season. At the time of the autumnal equinox 
the sun comes back to the equator and then passes 
over it to the south. 
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“The mass of water brought by the sun descends 
upon us in October and November in the form of heavy 
thunderstorms. At Christmas the sun is far to the 
south. Then once more it is the dry season. At the time 
of the vernal equinox the sun comes back again to the 
equator. Immediately the thunderstorms begin again 
and last until the sun has again passed north. After that 
the dry season comes again. 


“As Lambarene is not directly on the equator but 
about sixty kilometers south of it, the dry season which 
comes with the journey of the sun to the north is much 
longer than the one that follows its journey to the 
south. It lasts three or four months (June, July, Aug- 
ust and September), while the other dry season lasts 
only the two months of December and January. 


“If one of our missionaries, during the dry season, 
takes a journey of only a few days over the equator to 
the north, he finds himself in the northern rainy seas- 
on; if he takes a similar journey during our rainy seas- 
on, he comes after a few days into the dry season. 


“The rainy season is like this: about three times 
a week between four in the afternoon and six in the 
morning there is a heavy downpour. We very seldom 
have morning rains, midday rains or whole days of 
rain. Usually it rains only at night. During the day it 
is almost always beautiful, just as we liked it to be 
as children. 

“February is our August, when autumn rains be- 
gin. It grows warmer, and the sun stands directly over 
the equator. Complete calm is the rule. All day long — 
not a single leaf stirs. Even at night it is frightfully 
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hot, because the intense humidity on the earth’s sur- 
face hinders its cooling. 


“As a result of the frequent storms the river rises 
and overflows the banks. But a flood causes no one 
any concern here. The waters cannot destroy fields 
and meadows, nor can they undermine streets and 
railway embankments, none of which exist here. All 
human settlements are situated on the heights. 


“At the end of March the swallows leave us; at the 
end of April the oranges, which blossomed in Novem- 
ber, begin to ripen. 


“Toward the middle of May we look out on the 


- morning mists which are supposed to herald the be- 


ginning of the dry season. Then one feels a light, cool 
breeze from the south. Tornadoes come more frequent- 
ly, bringing wind, lightning and thunder. In the first 
half of June they cease entirely. Then the light, cool 
south wind begins to blow steadily.” 


But the cool south wind was not the only thing 
blowing in 1914, little more than a year after the ar- 
rival in Lambarene by the Schweitzers. 


A man-made storm was brewing to alter their life 
in the African tropics, and in August of that year the 
war broke out between France and Germany. 


Chapter Nine 


A Prisoner in Enemy Land 


When the patrol of French guards arrived at the 
hospital, they produced orders from the French Gov- 
ernor restricting the movements of the Schweitzers, 
ordering them to stop all medical work and to have 
no communication with the natives. 


Having been born in Alsace, which was German 
territory then, Schweitzer was a German citizen. Lam- 
barene was French territory, so any German citizen 
became an enemy-alien and a prisoner of war. 


Being confined to inactivity was bad enough, but 
explaining to the natives was another matter. The Doc- 
tor had taught the people that the white men were 
their brothers, and in the spirit of Christian brotherly 
love they had sent money and medicine to the hos- 
pital. Now his white brothers had made the Doctor, 
who had harmed no one and only had given unselfish 
aid to others, a prisoner. And they were at war killing 
each other. 

The effect of a modern H-bomb test was nothing 
compared to the harm to Christianity in Africa caused 
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by the World War. Schweitzer was broken-hearted, 
not only because of the effect this was having on the 
natives but the misery it was bringing to his people in 
Alsace. To him there were no barriers in race or na- 
tionalities. French or German, they were all the same. 
And now he was considered an enemy alien with an 
armed sentry in front of his house. 


To occupy his mind and to keep busy, since he 
could no longer practice medicine, Schweitzer started 
to write his “Philosophy of Civilization,” starting it 
off with: “We are living today under the sign of the 
collapse of civilization...” 


The French Governor one day sent a messenger 
with an insignificant note. It turned out that the mes- 
senger was sick and needed help, and it was the only 
way the Governor knew how to get treatment for the 
man without violating the orders to restrict the Doc- 
tor. Later other sick messengers arrived and were 
treated. 


Three months later, through the efforts of friends 
back in Paris, Schweitzer was once more permitted to 
run his hospital. Although the war was not ended, he 
was a free man again. However, his medical supplies 
and his money were running out. A loan from the 
Missionary Society was of some help, but medical 
supplies and food from Europe were being blocked by 
German submarines in sea lanes. Then Joseph left. 


The chief food available was fruit and rice, and it 
became difficult to feed the sick patients. Everything 
had to be conserved, even the Christmas candles on 
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the palm trees being snuffed out half-way and saved 
for the following Christmas. 


Now the young men were being drafted and sent 
off to the war in Europe to serve with the colonial 
army. Schweitzer went down to see the river boats 
as they left with the conscripts. He stood crying open- 
ly for the first time since he was a boy. 


“As the crowd dispersed, an old woman, whose son 
had been taken, sat on the river bank weeping si- 
lently,” Schweitzer recalled. “I took her hand and 
tried to comfort her, but she went on sobbing as if she 
did not hear me.” 


Then came more bad news from home. Schweit- 
zer’s mother had been trampled to death by German 
cavalry horses on the street as she walked. 


The grief-stricken Doctor, unable to explain to the 
natives, was at a loss to understand it all himself. It 
seemed all his efforts to help save lives had been in 
vain, for now thousands were being killed for no ob- 
vious reason. 

He went about his daily hospital tasks with a heavy 
heart, always searching for an answer. His religion 
and philosophy had always talked of noble principles, 
yet modern progress was only producing destruction. 


“I seemed to myself to be like a man who has to 
build a new and better boat to replace a rotten one 
in which he can no longer trust himself to the sea, and 
yet does not know how to begin,” he wrote. 


The solution came to Schweitzer while making a 
trip to help the sick wife of a missionary. It was in 
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April, 1915, and he was traveling on a small boat 
filled with natives. The Doctor sat on the deck writing 
when the words came to him. 

“Late on the third day, at the very moment when, 
at sunset, we were making our way through a herd of 
hippopotamuses, there flashed upon my mind, unfor- 
seen and unsought, the phrase: Reverence for Life. The 
iron door had yielded, the path in the thicket became 
visible. Now I had found my way.” 


The three words, Reverence for Life, formed the 
phrase Schweitzer has been searching to describe his 
vision of a better world. 

Man must never destroy the life of animal or plant 
except when he is hungry. He must never kill a man 
or an animal unless he is attacked and forced to do so 
to protect his own life or that of his children, family 
or friends. Even wild animals and birds respect this 
rule, never killing for just the sake of killing. 


“Whenever I injure life of any kind,” Schweitzer 
wrote, “I must be quite clear whether it is necessary or 
not. I ought never to pass the limits of the unavoid- 
able, even in apparent insignificant cases. The coun- 
tryman who has mowed down a thousand blossoms in 
his meadow as fodder for his cows should take care on 
the way home he does not, in wanton pastime, switch 
off the head of a single flower growing on the edge of 
the road. For in doing so, he injures life without be- 
ing forced to do so by necessity.” 

While the Doctor would kill a snake on the hospital 
grounds because it was endangering the patients, he 
did not step on an insect. Once, when a visiting doc- 
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tor preparing to go fishing was about to take as bait 
some of the large caged cockroaches from the porch of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s home, thinking they were for that use, 
Schweitzer told him, “Please don’t do it. They are my 
guests.” 


The paradox, the problem that arises from this 
philosophy, is obvious. There are the Jains, a cult in 
India which cover their mouths with a mask in order 
to prevent a gnat or an invisible creature in the air 
from being killed in their mouths and who sweep the 
streets and wipe off a chair before sitting on it for fear 
of killing a living thing. 

Dr. Schweitzer was equally aware that life is life, 
no matter how small and that, in fact, he was guilty 
of committing a crime against life by the act of apply- 
ing a salve to kill the bacteria in the sore of a patient. 
This crime can only, then, be justified in relationship 
to the good that comes from it. 


Dr. Schweitzer’s compassion for life fell short, how- 
ever, when it came to ants... traveler ants which ap- 
peared with the other miseries of the rainy season. 
Traveler ants are an unbelievable phenomenon of the 
tropics. Like an army they march, five or six abreast, 
destroying everything in their path. Warrior ants 
march on the outside, a protective function for those 
in the middle. Their approach is silent and their at- 
tack without warning. Their great power in their num- 
ber and highly organized methods give them a mur- 
derous ability. If they choose to attack a chicken coop, 
they force themselves into the mouths, eyes and ears 
of the fowl, down them and tear off the flesh until only 
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the skeletons remain. With the same ferocity, they are 
capable of attacking a man. 


During one season, Dr. Schweitzer watched a single 
column pass without interruption for thirty-six hours. 
The traveler ants were his enemy, and kill them he 
did with no regret and no feeling of guilt. 


Faith and love are more difficult to use than guns, 
he reasoned, and it takes more courage to respect life 
than to destroy it. He said: 


“All of us ought to feel what a horrible thing it is 
to cause suffering and death out of mere thoughtless- 
ness. At the bottom of our hearts we all think this, but 
we fail to acknowledge it and to carry our belief into 
practice, chiefly because we are afraid of being laughed 
at by other people as sentimentalists. 


“Start thinking when you are young and you will 
never stop thinking.” 


Soon an order came from the French government 
ordering all enemy aliens to be moved to France for 
the duration of the war. With a steamer already wait- 
ing at the landing, there was little time for the 
Schweitzers to prepare for leaving Lambarene. The 
Doctor tried to explain to the sick that he must leave, 
then packed a few things hurriedly. He left behind, in 
the care of a missionary, the manuscript on civiliza- 
tion he had started. 


Just as he was boarding the steamer, he was told a 
man in great pain had been brought to the hospital. 
The officals granted him enough time to go back and 
perform the operation. Then they took off. 
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It had been four and a half years since the Schweit- 
zers had arrived at Lambarene, and both showed 
plainly what the long exhausting years had done to 
them. Because of that they scarcely minded being con- 
fined to their cabin, unable to converse with the other 


passengers on the French steamer Afrique. 


So the Doctor spent his time thinking of music. The 
cabin was so cramped there was no room to write, so 
he played an imaginary organ on the top of his trunk 
until they finally docked at Bordeaux. 


Before being assigned to a camp, all of them were 
placed in temporary barracks where Schweitzer be- 
came ill with dysentery. He had not yet recovered 
when they were moved to an internment camp at Gar- 
aison in the Pyrenees mountains. 


The prison guards seized a book, “Politics,” by Ar- 
istotle, in Schweitzer’s belongings, then returned it 
when it was explained to them that it had been written 
thousands of years earlier. 


Among the internees were people of many nation- 
alities and of all walks of life. Conversation with them 
was stimulating to the Doctor, and one of them, the 
leader of a Gypsy orchestra, invited Schweitzer to 
join them. When it was discovered he was the only 
physician in the camp, he went to work caring for 
their needs. 


“One needed no books to learn much,” he said later. 
“T made full use of my opportunities to learn from men 
with specialized knowledge of banking, architecture, 
factory-building and equipment, cereal growing, fur- 
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nace-making, and many other things that came to be 
of use to me later.” 


Shortly after being transferred to another camp 
because of his own continued illness, he suddenly re- 
ceived the happy news that he and his wife were on 
the list of an exchange of prisoners. They would be 
free to return to Alsace. 


Walking from the railroad and up the valley to 
Gunsbach, lugging their heavy bundles despite their 
weak conditions, the Schweitzers could hear the rum- 
ble of guns in the battlefield close by. The Doctor’s 
father came to meet them, but the homecoming was 
far from what anyone would have desired under the 
circumstances. 


When the Armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918, Dr. Schweitzer was still recovering from an op- 
eration performed on him at Colmar. He was offered 
a job in the Strasbourg hospital and, although the pay 
was small, he agreed to do the work since his wife was 
now expecting a child and he wanted time to work on 
his “Philosophy of Civilization.” 


The debts he had left behind at Lambarene, how- 
ever, concerned him and he decided to use his talents 
in a manner which would bring him more money. He 
had borrowed to buy medical supplies in Africa, so he 
needed enough to repay his friends and also to return 
to the jungle hospital. 


He made appearances at the organ in churches in 
Germany, France, England and Spain. He had been 
unable to practice while a prisoner of war, yet the 
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receptions given him everywhere encouraged him to 
give more organ recitals. 


Then came a call from Sweden. Archbishop Soeder- 
blom had followed Schweitzer’s career closely and sug- 
gested he come there to lecture at the University of 
Upsala and give concerts in churches. He was well 
received everywhere he appeared, audiences devour- 
ing every word on his experiences in Africa. Soeder- 
blom prodded Schweitzer into writing the book, “On 
the Edge of the Primeval Forest,” which, when trans- 
lated into several languages and published widely, 
brought the Doctor enough money to pay his old debts 
and start out for Africa again. 


On January 14, 1919, Mrs. Schweitzer gave her 
husband a birthday present ... a daughter whom he 
called Rhena after the beloved Rhine river that flows 
through Alsace. 


To leave at this time, Schweitzer knew he would 
have to go alone. His wife had not yet recovered after 
giving birth to their daughter, so it meant they must 
remain behind. So the Doctor departed, accompanied 
only by a young medical student, Noel Gillespie, from 
England. 

“In February, 1924,” the Doctor wrote, “after I had 
recovered from a tedious illness and had accumulated 
by lectures and organ concerts in different lands suf- 
ficient means to pay off the hospital debts which had 
been incurred during the war and to resume the work 
once more, I returned to Lambarene. 


“My wife could not accompany me, partly because 
of her health and partly because she had to devote her- 
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self to our little daughter. From 1929 on, however, she 
came back to Lambarene repeatedly for longer or 
shorter intervals. She spent the years of the Second 
World War here. 


“On my arrival in 1924, I found the building that 
sheltered the consultation room, the operating theater 
and the pharmacy still in rather good condition. But 
the large bamboo huts where the native patients were 
accommodated lay on the ground, and had to be 
cleaned.” 


Not only was the hospital building in need of re- 
pair, its iron walls rusted through and the roof gone, 
but the jungle had grown over the area he had once 
so laboriously cleared. New roof tiles were needed, 
so Schweitzer and Gillespie toured the nearby vil- 
lages by canoe in search of materials. The roof tiles 
were made of raffia woven over bamboo sticks, but 
the natives skilled at forming them were busy in the 
lumber camps. 


With patients arriving at the hospital as soon as 
word went out that the Doctor had returned, some- 
thing had to be done about hospital building repairs. 
So the patients and their families were told they must 
pay for their help with tiles. 


While Schweitzer was busy reconstructing the hos- 
pital and finding food, two arrivals from Europe 
brought welcome relief. One was Mathilde Kottmann, 
an Alsatian nurse. The other was a surgeon, Dr. Ness- 
man. 


But, with Joseph away working in a factory and 
no longer available, there was no one to act as inter- 
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preter. It was only the kind manner of the Doctor and 
his warm smile that assured the patients they were in 
friendly hands. There was no other way to explain that 
his operating knives were not meant to harm them. 


Unable to convey to the natives the dangers of 
mingling with the sick during an outbreak of dysen- 
tery, Schweitzer built an iron fence to isolate the pa- 
tients and keep out others who failed to understand. 


_ Letters to friends in Europe asking for more help 
brought three more additions to the staff. Two of them 
were doctors and the other was Emma Hausknecht, a 
nurse as efficient as Miss Kottmann. 


Now Schweitzer was free to plan hospital expan- 
sion, so badly needed. He wanted to make the natives 
more comfortable above everything else. The new 
hospital was completed on January 21, 1927, and the 
moving of the patients into the larger building was 
accomplished through use of a new motorboat, a gift 
from a group of women in Sweden who had heard the 
Doctor’s lectures. Schweitzer christened the boat 
“Tack sa mycket,” which means “thank you” in Swed- 
ish. 

The happy faces of the patients on clean beds, their 
families cooking meals on new facilities, filled the Doc- 
tor with gratitude for his friends around the world who 
had made this possible. 

It was now three and one-half years since he had 
left his wife and child in Alsace and the Doctor longed 
to see them again. And so, with the new hospital func- 
tioning with an able staff, Schweitzer took off for 
home. 


Chapter Ten 


The House That Goethe Built 


Schweitzer’s father had died in his last absence, 
so the homecoming was not without sadness, for the 
pastor had always been very close to the Doctor. A 
new minister now occupied the Gunsbach parsonage, 
the home Schweitzer had known in his youth. 


The vacation with his wife and daughter was soon 
cut short by an urgent appeal for help that came from 
Lambarene. A new famine and epidemic called for 
medical supplies, doctors and nurses, and these could 
not be had without money. 


Back to the lecture tours and appeals to the audi- 
ences of Europe for help in the new crisis. The simple 
earnestness of this man, his modesty, and a rich sense 
of humor in telling his story brought results. Yet along 
the way he was constantly called upon to examine old 
organs and diagnose their ailments or play them. He 
was almost too tired at times to perform, so he made a 
habit of sleeping in odd moments so he had the strength 
to carry on, 
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Soon into Gunsbach flowed shipments of medicine, 
food, clothing and instruments for the hospital. First 
they had to be stored before being shipped on to Lam- 
barene, and for this purpose the Doctor rented some 
rooms in an old house in Strasbourg. He maintained 
these rooms even after returning to Africa, and used 
them for the next thirty years on his various trips back 
home. The place became a depot for supplies en route 
to Lambarene. Rich and poor alike contributed, some 
even offering part-time work. These acts and the let- 
ters from well-wishers that poured in prompted 
Schweitzer to write in gratitude: 


‘When I look back upon my early days I am stirred 
by the thought of the number of people whom I have 
to thank for what they gave me or for what they were 
to me. 


“At the same time I am haunted by an oppressive 
consciousness of the little gratitude I really showed 
them while I was young. How many of them have said 
farewell to life without my having made clear to them 
what it meant to me to receive from them so much 
kindness or so much care! Many a time have I, with a 
feeling of shame, said quietly to myself over a grave 
the words which my mouth ought to have spoken to 
the departed while he was still in the flesh. 


“For all that, I think I can say with truth that I 
am not ungrateful, I did occasionally wake up out of 
that youthful thoughtlessness which accepted as a mat- 
ter of course all the care and kindness that I expe- 
rienced from others and I believe I became sensitive 
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to my duty in this matter just as early as I did to the 
prevalence of suffering in the world. 


“But down to my twentieth year, and even later 
still, I did not exert myself sufficiently to express the 
gratitude which was really in my heart. I valued too 
low the pleasure felt at receiving real proof of grati- 
tude that I really felt. 


“As a result of this experience with myself I re- 
fuse to think that there is as much ingratitude in the 
world as is commonly maintained. I have never in- 
terpreted the parable of the Ten Lepers to mean that 
only one was grateful. All the ten, surely, were grate- 
ful, but nine of them hurried home first, so as to greet 
friends and attend to their business as soon as possi- 
ble, intending to go to Jesus soon afterward and thank 
him. But things turned out otherwise; they were kept 
at home longer than they meant to be, and in the mean- 
time Jesus was put to death. One of them, however, 
had a disposition which made him act at once as his 
feelings bade him; he sought out the person who had 
helped him, and refreshed his soul with the assurance 
of his gratitude. 


“In the same way we all ought to make an effort 
to act on our first thoughts and let our unspoken grat- 
itude find expression. Then there will be more sun- 
shine in the world, and more power to work for what 
is good. But as for ourselves we must all of us take 
care not to adopt as part of our theory of life all peo- 
ple’s bitter sayings about the ingratitude in the world. 


“A great deal of water is flowing underground 
which never comes up as a spring. In that thought we 
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may find comfort. But we ourselves must try to be 
the water which does find its way up; we must become 
a spring at which men can quench their thirst for grat- 
itude.” 7 

Being an authority on Goethe, the famed German 
poet, Schweitzer gave an address on Goethe in Frank- 
furt in 1928 that won for him the distinguished 
“Goethe Prize,” a considerable amount of money. 


For the first time he indulged in something for him- 
self, using the money to build a house in Gunsbach 
where he could establish a permanent home and have 
roots in the beloved village of his earlier years. He 
called it appropriately, ‘the house that Goethe built.” 


In December of 1929, Schweitzer headed back to 
Africa for a third time, taking along his wife, two more 
nurses, and a doctor to add to the Lambarene staff. 


He found the hospital and the grounds in Lamba- 
rene this time to be in excellent shape, having been 
well cared for by the staff in his absence. Yet, when 
word spread about his return, the natives insisted on 
being treated only by him. To those who were faking 
illness only to win his attention, the Doctor gave a 
few drops of bitter quinine in water and they were 
soon discouraged. 


Days now were filled with attending the genuinely 
sick, performing operations, and doing laboratory 
work. Some of the Europeans assisting him could not 
stand the tropical heat and had to be sent back to re- 
cuperate. Having long been attuned to the climate and 
having a healthy body, Schweitzer himself seemed 
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able to go on. “I have no time to be sick,” he told him- 
self. 


Yet in his diary he would often write, “I am ex- 
hausted.” 


The absence of a dentist in the area brought suf- 
fering to both Schweitzer and his wife. He was able to 
make temporary fillings for others, but no one was 
available to help him. Although his diary fails to men- 
tion much of his personal suffering, it is known that 
he had badly infected feet and often had to be carried 
from his house to the hospital. 


schweitzer had agreed to write his autobiography, 
also a third volume of “History of Civilization” and 
“The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle.” Somehow he 
found time between chores to write, an incredible task 
in itself. 


Back to Europe he went again in 1932 to make an 
address on the 100th anniversary of the death of 
Goethe for the University of Frankfurt. Then back to 
Africa, and in the years that followed until 1939 he 
made numerous such trips back and forth. He gave 
lectures and concerts in Europe and worked at his 
medical duties in the jungle, his fame ever growing 
and demands on his time becoming greater, 


Sailing for Africa in March, 1933, following the 
speech at the Goethe centenary, Schweitzer was an 
unwell man. This time he remained at Lambarene only 
briefly, returning to Europe to deliver the Gifford 
lectures at Edinburgh and the Hibbert lectures at Ox- 
ford. At Edinburgh he met Sir Wilfred Grenfell, the 
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missionary doctor who had built a hospital in Labra- 
dor. They exchanged notes, having much in common. 


By 1937 Schweitzer was certain there would be 
another war. Stockpiles of medicine and supplies 
would be needed at Lambarene, and he bought much 
of it with his own earnings. As rapidly as possible he 
transferred the materials from Strasbourg to Africa. 


It was on a trip to Europe in January, 1939, that he 
realized the war was about to break out. It was his 
sixth journey there in five years and he had hoped to 
spend some time working on his books. But the roaring 
voice of Hitler over the radio spelled early trouble, 
and he knew he had to hurry or be cut off from Lam- 
barene. 

Again leaving his wife and daughter, in neutral 
Switzerland this time, he hurried back to Africa where 
he was to remain for the next nine years. 


The gifts from America meant survival at this 
period, for ships from Europe were being haunted by 
Nazi submarines. One ship bringing a valuable cargo 
of medical supplies to Lambarene was torpedoed and 
sunk. But the supplies from Americans still came 
through, and Schweitzer was indeed grateful to those 
on the other side of the Atlantic who had heard of his 
wonderful work. 

There was little time now to work at writing or for 
music. Schweitzer had to keep the hospital going, per- 
forming many tasks of building, digging and farming 
himself. 

Schweitzer had an odd feeling that the war would 
last for seven years, and his hunch proved quite cor- 
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rect. He bought huge quantities of rice from traders 
at the ports who thought there would be no war, and 
he filled the granaries to the brim. 

Four of his best nurses and doctors left for Europe 
during that spring and summer, but the Doctor was 
certain he could still carry on. In September World 
War II started. 

Because the autumn rains were soon to come, he 
had to start sending some patients home safely. Those 
not seriously ill were taken down to the river boats 
and were given enough food for their journeys. Oper- 
ations at the hospital were cut to a minimum and, as 
soon as patients were released, white women living 
in lonely jungle outposts and whose husbands had 
been called to the war, were admitted to the hospital 
compound. 


Only two trained doctors, along with a handful of 
native laborers, remained. The hospital was now far 
from its peak of efficiency. The storms raged through 
November and December and the rising river for a 
time threatened to wipe them out. 


Good news came in January, 1940, when Dr. Anna 
Wildikann returned to join the staff. She had previ- 
ously spent three years there. The Swiss nurse, Ger- 
trude Koch, flew in from France about that time also. 
But there was bad news when the ship, the Brazza, 
carrying many people to Lambarene along with sup- 
plies, was sunk. All were lost at sea. 


After the fall of France, the Governor of Gabon 
clung to Vichy, and only Gabon held out against the 
Free French. By October the Free French and Vichy 
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forces were fighting at Lambarene and stray shots 
were falling on the hospital. Yet both commanders 
agreed to spare the place if possible. 


staff and patients placed sheets of galvanized iron 
against the sides of the houses for protection, and some 
took refuge behind concrete walls of the water cis- 
tern. Despite the gunfire, there was little damage, 
but by the end of November General DeGaulle’s forces 
were in command of all Gabon. 


Although all communication with France was cut 
off, the sea lanes to England and America were opened. 
The hospital was again free of danger. 


Trade in lumber, cocoa, coffee and palm oil, how- 
ever, came to a standstill and the economy was greatly 
harmed. Needing rubber badly, the Allies turned to 
this area and native laborers went to work tapping 
ancient rubber trees. A great highway was rushed 
from Cape Town to Algiers by way of Leopoldville 
and Brazzaville, passing through Lambarene. The new 
road proved a blessing when, in the summer of 1941, 
Mrs. Schweitzer escaped from occupied France and 
was able to speed rapidly from Angola to Lambarene. 


Special occasions always called for celebrations. 
The gifts were small—an egg or a cake—but they add- 
ed to the fun. On religious holidays, Schweitzer would 
preach to the assembled natives, giving them an inter- 
pretation of the Bible they could understand without 
changing the meaning. A horse would be called an ele- 
phant. Bread would be called manioc, and so on. 


One man named Ojembo, acting as an interpreter 
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and teaching in the boys’ mission school, became what 
Schweitzer termed one of the finest of teachers. He 
absorbed every word the Doctor spoke. Later he moved 
to another village and, by adopting modern methods, 
became a wealthy lumberman. He built a modern vil- 
lage which had successful plantations, and the school 
was the best to be found. It served both children and 
adults. All was done as a result of Schweitzer’s teach- 
ings. 

When a church bell arrived from France as a gift, 
the Doctor explained to the natives its meaning. It 
would sound each Sunday morning as a call to prayer, 
and each evening to note the end of the day. 


Sometimes everyone would go on a picnic. Food 
was taken along in the canoes and the stop would be 
made on some shady sand bank. New Year’s Eve was 
also observed, and on one occasion when the Doctor 
gave a little speech he told them: “Thank you for be- 
ing just what you are—for making me so happy—for 
often making me so mad.” 


Supplies were running out in late 1941, just at a 
time when the hospital was filled with as many pa- 
tients as before the war began. Although money was 
arriving from America, Sweden and England, drugs 
and instruments were sorely needed. 


Just as the Doctor was beginning to lose hope, in 
the spring of 1942 a shipment arrived from the United 
States of America. It contained more supplies than 
the Doctor had ever hoped for, even new drugs he 
never knew existed. There were utensils, rubber 
gloves, thermos flasks, instruments—everything. Also 
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an invitation to visit America, which Schweitzer felt 
he should refuse, at least for the time being. 


The collapse of trade left many natives with noth- 
ing to do, so Schweitzer, always active and planning, 
set them to work building a long stone wall to protect 
the shores of the hospital along the river. He had the 
streets cleaned and repaired, brush cut away, and the 
orchards reorganized for fuller production. The latter 
became so productive that there was a surplus of fruit 
at the end of the season, and Schweitzer set about 
teaching the natives how to eat more of it. ‘Fruit is the 
best medicine in the tropics,” he told them. Big bowls 
of fruit appeared on the dining tables. 


Having raised thousands of young fruit trees in the 
nursery over the years, Schweitzer found this period 
opportune for some experimenting with planting and 
seeding on a large scale. Again he plunged into the 
task of supervising every detail, being on the scene 
for every move. He repaired equipment and tools when 
they broke, gave orders to road-mending crews, and 
seemed to be everywhere at once. 


The continuing war was as much a strain on 
Schweitzer as the work around the hospital. He real- 
ized in 1944 that it was beginning to tell on him. He 
wrote: “Henceforth we had to draw on our last re- 
serves of energy in order to meet the demands of the 
hospital. Not to fall ill—to keep fit for work—this was 
our constant, daily care.’’ Often he could be seen run- 
ning around the grounds for physical exercise. 


The winter rains were bad enough, but the inva- 
sions of white ants that would suddenly appear mys- 
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teriously proved the greatest torment. They were the 
only insects Schweitzer ever called “wicked,” and he 
tried everything to drive them out. They would sud- 
denly appear in the rice bins, in the bandages, along 
the beams, on the shelves and in the papers, and in the 
lumber yard. Chemicals would not kill them, so the 
only thing to do was to trace their source. 


Once a herd of elephants trampled down a planta- 
tion. A panther appeared one evening and stared at the 
Doctor through his window. Natives were injured by 
gorillas. 


“During 1944 we became conscious of how really 
tired we were,” Schweitzer wrote. “This exhaustion is 
the result of our long work in the hot, damp equatorial 
climate and of continuous over-exertion in excessive 
work. We have drawn upon our last reserves of en- 
ergy in order to be able to perform tasks our work de- 
mands. How clear it is to all of us that, if someone is 
forced to give up, there is no possibility of another 
taking up his work. Substitutes can no longer come to 
our rescue. Nevertheless, we remain erect. 


“While we are always exhausted, our work con- 
tinued to exact more of us. A large measure of the ad- 
ditional work was due to the continually increasing 
number of European patients who were hospitalized. 
The real cause of these cases of ill health was, next to 
the tropical climate, diet deficiencies. 


“Among the African patients we found, as before, 
many with phagedenic ulcers. Heart difficulties are 
frequently met among the natives. Usually they come 
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to us first when the malady has developed to the point 
where they have difficulty breathing or have dropsy. 


“Many patients come to us with rheumatism and 
sciatica. Not infrequently there are stomach ulcers 
among the Africans. 


“Tuberculosis is found here. The cases of lung tu- 
berculosis have as a rule an uninterrupted, unfortun- 
ate course. There are fewer cases of sleeping sickness 
now than in the early years, because a government 
health program is directed at it in our region. As in 
the early days, we have to cope with leprosy among 
the natives. Recently there has appeared a real hope 
of coming medically to grips with it. 


“Although we are not constantly on the run, we are 
always preoccupied and oppressed by what we fear 
will come to pass. We feel ashamed that we have 
enough to eat here, while millions at a distance suffer 
from hunger. The news of those who were in prison 
camps, of the abuse of the Jews, and of the suffering 
which was and is endured by displaced people filled 
us with horror. 


“We know that we must seize courage from one an- 
other daily in order to go forward in the face of de- 
pression with the work which is given us to do. It con- 
tinually strikes us as incomprehensible that we are 
called to a work of mercy, while others are condemned 
to suffering or must commit deeds which result in in- 
jury or death. This blessing daily gives us new energy 
for our tasks and makes them precious to us.” 


Schweitzer celebrated his seventieth birthday on 
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January 14, 1945. A special broadcast in his honor was 
made by the British Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Doctor listened to it on his radio. He was pleased when 
one of his organ recordings was played, and when an 
Oxford theologian discussed theories on his “The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus.” 


When the broadcast ended, Schweitzer quietly 
arose and went about on his rounds. It had been an un- 
usually stifling hot day, yet he was much concerned 
about some heart cases and performing an operation on 
a patient with a strangulated hernia. 


The news of the end of World War II came at noon. 
First, the Doctor completed his medical appointments, 
then in early afternoon he ordered the hospital bell 
to be rung and had the natives assemble outside his 
hut. He told them the good news, said a prayer, and 
then dragged himself off to the plantation to see how 
the work was progressing. 


“Only in the evening did I have an opportunity to 
reflect on the significance of the end of hostilities in 
Europe,” he says, “and what it must mean to many men 
to be able, after some years, to experience their first 
night without fear or bombardment.” 


Chapter Eleven 


Religion and Animals 


To a visitor from a civilized community, the set- 
ting at the mission station in Lambarene at which Dr. 
Schweitzer would preach every Sunday morning 
might seem a bit strange. Also the type of sermons, for 
many of the congregation knew absolutely nothing 
about Christianity and had never even heard a mis- 
slonary. 

“Soon they will return home to buy a woman and 
get married,” Schweitzer once said. “If they carry 
some of my gospel home with them, I will have plant- 
ed a seed.” 

Each Sunday morning the scene was much the 
same. Slowly the patients from the hospital and their 
companions would appear at the mission, sitting be- 
tween the barracks and the mountain slopes in the 
shade of projecting roofs. Schweitzer would begin to 
play on a little portable harmonium. The Christians in 
the crowd would sing a hymn, the others being unable 
to since they spoke a half dozen different dialects. 


“Two interpreters repeat each of my sentences,” 
114 
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Schweitzer wrote. “I do not require that my listeners 
sit quietly. They build fires and cook their meals, wash 
and comb their children, and mend their fishing nets. 
Even when a savage takes the opportunity of laying his 
head on a friend’s lap to let him hunt in his hair, I say 
nothing, for a reprimand at this time would break the 
solemnity of the occasion. And, despite the activity, 
the service is deeply solemn, for the word of God is 
being passed on to the people who are hearing it for 
the first time. 


“T must be scrupulously simple in my sermons. My 
audience knows nothing of Adam and Eve, the patri- 
archs, the people of Israel, Moses and the prophets, the 
Law, the Pharisees, the Messiah or the apostles. I have 
to allow the word of God to speak to them timelessly. 
When I use the word Messiah I immediately explain 
it as ‘King of hearts, whom God has sent.’ 


“T choose as text a quotation to which I add one 
or two parables, or a story from the Scriptures that 
explains the quotation. Above all, I try to avoid the 
temptation to which anyone who speaks to heathens is 
subject, to ‘preach the law.’ It is difficult not to cite 
the Ten Commandments and thus prepare for the gos- 
pel to people to whom lying, stealing and immorality 
are second nature. 


“T strive to awaken in their hearts the longing for 
‘peace with God. When I speak of the difference be- 
tween the restless and the peaceful heart, the wildest 
of my savages knows what is meant. And when I por- 
tray Jesus as He who brings peace with God to the 
hearts of men, they comprehend Him. 
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“To be understood I must be careful to speak as 
concretely as possible. Thus, for example, Peter’s 
question to Jesus—whether it is sufficient to forgive 
one’s brother sevenfold—cannot be left in so general 
a form. I must make it clear through illustrations from 
the lives of my blacks what it means to them, as to 
Peter, to forgive seven times in a day.” 


As an illustration of the simplicity of a sermon in 
the jungle, this is what Schweitzer once told his con- 
gregation: 

“You have just arisen when someone comes who 
is known to be bad and insults you. Because Jesus says 
that one shall forgive, you are silent instead of start- 
ing an argument. 

“Later the neighbor’s goat eats the bananas that 
were to be your lunch. Instead of starting a fight with 
him you simply say that it was his goat and that it 
would be right for him to replace the bananas. But if 
he objects, you leave quietly, thinking how God causes 
so many bananas to grow on your plantation that you 
have no need to start trouble because of these few. 


“Later the man who took your ten bushels of ba- 
nanas to market to sell for you along with his own 
gives you money for only nine of them. You say that 
it is too little. He says you miscounted and only gave 
him nine bushels. You are ready to shout in his face 
that he is a liar. You must think, however, how many 
lies that you alone know of that God must forgive, and 
you go quietly into your hut. 

“As you make a fire you notice that someone has 
taken some of the wood you brought from the forest 
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yesterday. Again you force your heart to forgiveness 


and refrain from finding the thief and turning him in 
to the chief. 

“In the afternoon you are about to leave for work 
on the plantation when you discover that someone has 
taken your good bush knife and left in its place an old 
jagged one. You know who did it because you recog- 
nize the knife. Then you think, you’ve forgiven four 
times and can do it a fifth. Although it was a day in 
which many unpleasant things happened, you feel as 
happy as if it were one of the smoothest. Why? Be- 
cause your heart is joyous for having obeyed the will 
of Jesus. 


“In the evening you want to go fishing. You find 
your torch gone. Anger overcomes you and you think 


_ you've forgiven enough today and will lie in wait for 


the person. But once again the Lord Jesus becomes 
master of your heart. With a torch you borrow from 
your neighbor you go down to the river bank. 


“There you discover that your boat is missing. 
someone has gone fishing in it. Angry, you hide be- 


_ hind a tree and plan to take away all the intruder’s 


fish when he comes back, and turn him in to the district 


| captain, so he will have to reimburse you, as is just. 
_ But as you wait, your heart begins to speak. Over and 
over is repeated the word of Jesus that God cannot 
_ forgive us our sins if we do not forgive our fellow man. 
_ Jesus again becomes master over you. 


“When at dusk the man finally returns and falls 


| to the ground in fear as you step from behind the tree, 
instead of striking out you say to him that Lord Jesus 
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forces you to forgive him and let him go in peace. You 
don’t demand the fish, but I believe he will give them 
to you in sheer amazement that you did not start a 
fight. : 

“Now you go home, happy and proud that you have 
managed to forgive seven times. But if on the same 
day Lord Jesus came to your village and you stepped 
before Him, thinking He would praise you, then He 
would say to you, as He did to Peter, that sevenfold is 
not enough, that you must forgive sevenfold again and 
again and again, and many times more, until God can 
forgive you your many sins.” 

Schweitzer was gratified to see in their faces how 
they were moved by what he had said. He would stop 
to ask them whether they were in agreement, and us- 
ually in a loud chorus they would answer in the af- 
firmative. 

At the end of a sermon, they would fold their 
hands and recite slowly an unprepared prayer of a half 
dozen sentences. Then, hearing the soft music again 
being played, they would sit up and remain motionless 
until the music stopped. Then they would leave. 


But religion in the jungle did not end with the 
humans. Dr. Schweitzer had a way with animals, and 
they seemed to understand his love and concern for 
them in an unusual way. Tame or wild, they kept 
coming to Lambarene. Some were brought by natives, 
some just walked in out of the jungle. The sick ones 
nursed back to health tenderly often decided to stay, 
preferring the grounds to their former surroundings. 


The animals seemed to live around the Doctor in 
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harmony. There were goats, cats, porcupines, ante- 
lope, chickens, chimpanzees, parakeets and pelicans. 


A pelican that Schweitzer found crippled in the 
jungle was one that decided to stay on. He even re- 
sponded and came when the Doctor called. 


A baby gorilla was kept until he was well and 
strong enough to be turned over to a zoo. Dogs were 
numerous and all members of the staff had their pets 
to whom they carried dining table scraps. A large 
German shepherd was permitted to police the dining 
room and a nudge at Schweitzer’s elbow always pro- 
duced a morsel. 


Goats were quite numerous, being kept for their 


_ value as producers of fertilizer. None was ever killed 


t 


for meat. There also were ducks, pigeons, owls and 
deer. 


One day the Doctor caught the pet chimpanzee, 
Upsi, stealing eggs from the chicken coop. The animal 
was trying to bite into a china egg which had been 
substituted for a freshly laid one to calm the hen. The 
scene was so hilarious, Schweitzer laughed aloud. “For 


: many days Upsi avoided me, which I understood per- 
_ fectly well,” said the Doctor. “He realized I had seen 


him being made a fool of.” 


Some animals were not to be tamed. Elephants, for 


_ instance, were harmless as long as they were not dis- 
_ turbed or wounded. If they were excited, they could 
_ toss a man in the air and kill him. Their favorite sport 
_ was strolling along telegraph lines and pulling the 
_ poles from the ground and tossing them away. 
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Hippopotamuses were always dangerous. Schweit- 
zer learned early that they are not to be tempted. On 
one canoe trip he had urged his paddlers to go faster, 
then found the craft suddenly surrounded by hippos. 
Only a miracle saved them. From then on the Doctor 
took a tip from the natives: be patient, go slow. 


“The movement for the protection of animals has 
received no support from the Western philosophy,” 
Schweitzer once said. “Philosophy has either regarded 
the expression of practical sympathy with the animal 
creation as a piece of sentimentality which has noth- 
ing to do with reasonable ethics or has attributed to it 
a rather secondary importance. 


“In Chinese and Indian thought the responsibility 
of man to the animal creation plays a much greater 
part than in Western thought. 


“The question is often propounded why sympathy 
with animals was not laid down as a Christian com- 
mandment, especially as the Jewish law already con- 
tained instructions for the care of animals. The ex- 
planation must be sought in the fact that primitive 
Christendom lived in the expectation of the speedy 
end of the world and therefore believed the day to be 
near when all creatures would be delivered from their 
sufferings. 

“St. Paul speaks of the longing of the whole crea- 
tion for early redemption in the eighth chapter (verses 
18-24) of the Epistle to the Romans. His deep sympa- 
thy with the animal creation finds expression in those 
verses. But because the end of the natural world with 
its suffering and misery was believed to be so near, 
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_ there was as little thought for the protection of animals 
as for the abolition of slavery. In this way we can un- 
_ derstand how it is that the Christian commandment of 
| love does not expressly demand sympathy with ani- 
mals, although this idea is really implicit in it. 
“Every man and woman who thinks simply and 
naturally cannot do otherwise than express love in 
action, not only on behalf of human beings, but also 
_ on behalf of all living things. We, who no longer expect 
_ the redemption of the whole creation from suffering 
_as the outcome of the immediate end of the world, are 
compelled by the commandment of love contained in 
our hearts and thoughts, and proclaimed by Jesus, to 
_ give rein to our natural sympathy for animals. We are 
also compelled to help them and spare them suffer- 
ing as far as it is in our power.” 


Chapter Twelve 


The Quest for Peace 


The summer of 1944 was a difficult time for the 
inhabitants of Lambarene. Because of the war, sup- 
plies came in spasmodically, and nothing fell into its 
usual pattern. Heavy rains pelted the area during the 
normally dry season; the river rose and flooded. The 
forest land which the Africans had cleared for new 
crops was so soggy it was impossible to burn the fallen 
trees. The war was far away, yet formed a blockade on 
supplies so Schweitzer’s people felt the pinch. 


Six months later, on January 14, 1945, Dr. Schweit- 
zer wiped his brow. It was the hottest day he could 
ever remember at the equator. It was a sickening, — 
stifling mid-summer. With the heat had come the ex- 
pected increase of patients, three heart attacks, many 
with intestinal problems and an emergency operation 
for a strangulated hernia. As night moved in with a 
black blanket, the jungle refused to cool. There were 
sounds of restlessness. Uneasy birds quarreled in the 
trees and insects in the undergrowth complained of 
another unbearable day to come. 
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But, for the medical missionary, it was an impor- 
tant night too, for he had been informed that the Brit- 
_ ish Broadcasting Company wanted him to listen to his 
radio that night. Something very special was about to 
happen. 


Dr. Schweitzer leaned over the battered instru- 
ment on his desk and fingered the dials. There was 
static ... crackling ... the problems of tuning in the 
words so they could be understood. 


After several minutes, Dr. Schweitzer heard the 
voice of Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, the Oxford Univer- 
sity theologian, discussing the theories that he, Al- 
bert Schweitzer, had first expounded during his stu- 
dent days at the University of Strasbourg. “THE 
QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS” was men- 
tioned again and again. 


The radio went dead. There was silence, broken 
only by the night sounds and the cry of a new-born 
baby in the hospital. 

As if in answer, the radio responded. The humid 
air was shattered by the music of an organ. Schweitzer 
turned his head listening carefully. Yes, it was! It was 
a recording of one of his own recitals. He smiled, nod- 
ded his head in time with the rhythm, and played the 
desk with his fingers. 

“This program is now at an end,” said the clipped 
voice from England. “But let it remain in the mind of 
each listener that the program you have just heard 
is in honor of one of the truly great men of our time, 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer. We hope that our greetings on 
his seventieth birthday have reached him in Africa. 
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To you, honored sir, we extend our congratulations 
. . and our respect.” 


Seventy years old! The statement stunned the grey- 
haired man. There had been so much to do that days 
and years passed like the wink of an eye. It had been 
over forty years ago that he zigzagged his way through 
the stacks of books on the floor in his apartment in 
Strasbourg in search of the truth about Jesus. But to- 
morrow was another day, and the first thing he must 
do in the morning was to check on the man with the 
hernia. 


Four months later, while Dr. Schweitzer was writ- 


ing letters, asking for financial help for the hospital, 
one of his white patients limped into his office, radio 
in hand. According to a report from Leopoldville, in 
the Belgian Congo, an armistice had been concluded 


on the European front. The Allies had won World 


War II. 


Hastily, Dr. Schweitzer wrote more letters to be 
dispatched to the river boat which would steam slug- — 


gishly to meet the ocean liner. 


Lambarene had survived the impact of two world 


wars, but despite the victories and the losses, the hos- 


pital center in one remote section of heart-shaped Af- | 
rica still faced its own battle of survival. There were — 


not enough nurses, doctors, not enough money and 


not enough food. Many of the mission schools were : 


forced to close. The last fortress against pain and ig- — 


norance was threatened by inertia of the people on the 


outside who could help, if they only knew of Lam- — 


barene’s dire need. 


| 
|| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
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Of the many tropical ailments, leprosy seemed to 
Dr. Schweitzer, the ugliest, the most diabolic. The dis- 
ease was not fast and clean. It ate slowly and, like a 
maggot, crawled through the human body, eliminating 
a finger here, a finger there, entering the nostrils until 
only the two holes of the skull were left to take in air. 
Life remained while the body slowly sluffed away 
with no sure cure or help. The dread affliction had be- 
come the doctor’s enemy and his greatest interest. But 
how could his work go on without funds? 


Then came a check. It was small, but a woman in 
France had heard the broadcast and her francs would 
buy one innoculation of promin, an experimental drug 
from the United States. Another check came from 
Sweden, enough to buy English diphtheria-toxoid. 
Each time the mailboat arrived there were more checks 
and donations, sometimes small coins from children 
and a few large pledges from wealthy humanitarians. 
The ears of sober-thinking world citizens were tuned 
to the struggling group in Lambarene. 


His dream was not forgotten. He was not, after 
all, “swept under the furniture to be out of sight,” as 
he stated in one bitter letter. 


The world, still shocked by man’s inhumanity to 
man during the war, waited for each new move of the 
aging doctor who had given up careers in music and 
theology to help the African people. Everything 
Schweitzer said or did made headlines. 

In the summer of 1948, Dr. Schweitzer planned his 
October trip to Gunsbach. His wife, Helene, was ill; he 
had been in Africa for ten years, unable to return to 
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Kurope and without a vacation. He had yet to meet his 
four grandchildren, Rhena’s babies, and there was 
money to be raised for his latest dream, the lepro- 
sarium. 


His arrival in Alsace was more than he expected. 
The contrast of Europe and Africa! And the great 
wave of people who came to do him homage. In Lam- 
barene, he was loved as one of the group, but his home 
town greeted him as a celebrity. Invitations poured in, 
keys of the cities of Gunsbach, Kaysersberg, Stras- 
bourg and Colmar were pressed upon him. There were 
parades, speeches, solemn ceremonies and gay dinners. 
It was more than he wished, for Dr. Schweitzer had 
more important things to do, including more books to 
write. Slowly but surely, he put aside the glamor of his 
arrival and settled down to a quiet life of study and 
work. 


Nineteen forty-nine marked the bi-centenary of 
Goethe’s birth. Schweitzer had long been recognized 
as an authority on the brilliant writer’s life and 
thoughts, and as such, Dr. Robert Hutchins, President 
of the University of Chicago, set his heart on Schweit- 
zer’s attending the festival in Aspen, Colorado, to 
honor Goethe. 


In his study in Gunsbach, Schweitzer opened the 
letter from the United States. It was an invitation to 
speak on Goethe. The fee was $5000. Schweitzer an- 
swered a terse no. 


A second letter with the same offer arrived, re- 
ceived the same answer, as did the third. 
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Finally there lay on Schweitzer’s desk a yellow en- 
velope ...a cable from Dr. Hutchins: 


WE HOPE YOU WILL MAKE TWO SPEECH- 
ES ON GOETHE AT THE ASPEN FESTIVAL 
STOP IF YOU WILL NOT ACCEPT $5000 
PERHAPS YOU WOULD BE WILLING TO 
CONSIDER A GIFT OF $6100 FOR THE HOS- 
PITAL IN LAMBARENE STOP PLEASE CA- 
BLE ANSWER COLLECT STOP 


THE COMMITTEE 


The decision was not easy. There was much to be 
done in Europe and Africa. The United States was 
new to him and might, because of his own German- 
French background, be even hostile. 


After five days of yes-and-no, he cabled his ac- 
_ceptance. 


Toward the middle of June, he set sail for New 
York. On board he spent most of his time writing or 
walking briskly around the deck, but in the evening 
when the young people in the tourist class were eager 
to dance, the old man with the grey mop of hair 
dropped his work and played the piano, the schottisch- 
es, the polkas and the waltzes of his native Alsace. Few 
knew who he was, and those who did took him to their 
hearts as a friend, not as a celebrity. 


Docking day, June 28th, was a different matter. He 
was pinioned against the rails by reporters and pho- 
tographers who asked for his impressions of America, 
for news of Africa, for ideas on religion and life. The 
wiry old man in his old-fashioned black coat, stiff col- 
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lar and battered hat was finally rescued by a team of 
young people who realized their piano player, their 
friend, was indeed more famous than any movie star. 


One reporter, apparently accustomed to interview- 
ing the cheesecake ladies, was at a loss for sensible 
questions. | 

“Dr. Schweitzer,” he stuttered, ‘“do-do-do you re- 
gret the years you have sacrificed on the Black Con- 
tinent?” 

A slight smile crossed the doctor’s face. “Sir,” he 
answered, “there was no sacrifice. I am one of the 
greatly privileged.” 


New York was confusing to the man accustomed to 
the quiet of native life in Africa. So many cars, so 
many lights, so much, so big, so bustling, so expensive, 
so jarring, so rushed, so rude, so hot, so high, so nar- 
row, so energetic, so noisy. He was embarrassed, yet 
pleased, to find his picture on the front pages of the 
newspapers. “Without American help, my hospital 
would never have survived the war,” he told a re- 
porter. 

Many aspects of the way of life in the United States 
amused him. Referring to a car trip with a friend over 
the George Washington Bridge which connects the 
island of Manhattan with the New Jersey shore, he 
wrote, “I saw my friend hastily searching his pockets. 
There in the biggest city in the world, with all its 
technical miracles, I saw the good old-fashioned in- 
stitution of the Middle Ages, the toll bridge. In the 
Middle Ages the robber barons exacted toll from way- 
farers. Today it is the car drivers.” 
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A young reporter who went with Dr. Schweitzer 
on his tour through the universities of Boston and Chi- 
cago and then to Aspen noted many habits that were 
characteristic of the great man. 


Dr. Schweitzer traveled with one scratched and 
torn bag. Not only did he insist on carrying it him- 
self, but also those of any lone woman who appeared 
to need help. 


“But there are porters!” said the newspaperman. 
“Let them help you.” 


Schweitzer frowned. “Nein... no. No one is too 
old or too tired or too unable to help himself and oth- 
ers. How well I remember that day in France when I 
first arrived as a prisoner of war in World War I. I had 
my suitcase, a parcel of books. Helene also had a suit- 
case. I dropped the books, and a crippled veteran 
picked them up. He carried the books over his shoul- 
der, and Helene’s suitcase .. . All the while he man- 
aged his crutch as well.” 


Nor had humor left the mind of Schweitzer. When 
the reporter was caught eying with amazement the 
little string-bag in which the doctor kept his money, 
Schweitzer explained, “Ah ‘ha, so you think this is 
strange. Well, young man, I will tell you a secret. It 
was given to me by my mother. I found out why she 
gave it to me the first time I was eating at a res- 
taurant with my schoolmates. It takes time to unwind 
the strings round the bag, and long before I succeeded 
in untying the strings, someone else had paid the 
bill.” | 


As the train slid through the countryside, Dr. 
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Schweitzer’s nerves grew taut. He was to speak in 
French about Goethe as the closing of the first part 
of the festival and was to open the second section with 
a lecture in German. His French, he felt, was provin- 
cial and, in the name of Goethe, must be well pol- 
ished for so important an occasion. 


Also the impressive names of the other speakers 
were challenging. Seldom had there been such a mass 
meeting of musicians and intellectuals: Artur Ruben- 
stein, Gregor Piatigorsky, musicians, Dr. Ortega y 
Gasset, philosopher and novelist, Dr. Ernst-Robert 
Curtius from Germany and Thornton Wilder, Ameri- 
can playwright. 

Humble and nervous, Schweitzer stood erect on the 
stage against a background of towering Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks, searching for the correct word, remember- 
ing his pronunciation. “Goethe,” he said, “was one who 
points the way to victory over the demoniac spirit.” 
He continued to speak of Goethe, the romanticist who 
felt love instead of hatred, goodness instead of tragedy, 
something instead of nothingness, hope instead of de- 
spair. 

For those Americans unable to understand French 
or German, his method of delivery was sincere and 
captivating, and as he stepped back, the applause 
reached high into the Rocky Mountains which shelter 
the little town in Colorado. 


The route home was fast. He had little interest in 
exploring the 8000-foot-high mountainous country 
with its deep green pines and firs. The altitude made 
him light-headed and nervous. The University of Chi- 
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cago was asking for one day of his time to give him 
another doctorate; Gunsbach called, but most impor- 
tant of all was Lambarene. The trip, his one and only 
to the United States, gave the money for a supply of 
promin diasone, his arsenal against leprosy. 


Nearly seventy-five, Dr. Schweitzer made his 
eighth trip to Africa. 


Before leaving, Dr. Schweitzer spent a week in the 
storage house in Strasbourg. He looked younger than 
he had in years, spurred by a new vitality that came 
from the visions of a leprosarium projected in his brain. 


There was no time to read the mail that poured in, 
so he stuffed it into four large potato sacks. 


The customs official in Bordeaux did not look up 
from his paper and stamps. The lined face on the pass- 
port photograph meant nothing and neither did the 
German name, Schweitzer. All Monsieur Pierre could 
see, as he stared down, were worn black cuffs on old- 
fashioned trousers, shined shoes obviously out of 
style, and four potato sacks that bulged like the bags 
carried by Saint Nicholas at Christmas time. 


“Ah ha, Monsieur Schweitzer,” he growled. “And 
what do you have to declare?” 


“Letters ... only letters are in these sacks.” 


Monsieur Pierre raised his eyes and stared at the 
man who stood in front of him. It was just such a char- 
acter, he thought, the innocent type, who were the best 
smugglers. 


“Monsieur Schweitzer, I must ask that your sacks 
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be investigated. You will kindly sit on the bench while 
my men go through them.” 


Dr. Schweitzer shrugged and sat with his back 
against the wall while four customs helpers dragged 
out the letters, testing them against the light, looking 
at addresses and occasionally glancing futilely at each 
other. 


Having cleared customs with half-muttered apol- 
ogies from the French officer, Dr. Schweitzer boarded 
his ship. | 

Through his borrowing and begging, his scrimping 
and saving, the first buildings for the leprosarium were 
going up by June 1951. 


His fame built up like a snowball rolling downhill. 
When he returned to France that same year, there 
were more crowds, more ovations, more dinners and 
more speeches. There were films made about his life 
and plays and books written about him. The attention 
was often annoying. Twice he tore scenarios to shreds 
because of inaccuracies on the part of motion picture 
companies, and often he stamped on manuscripts writ- 
ten by unrealistic and uninformed people. 


But Albert Schweitzer squared his shoulders and 
looked at Lambarene in a new light. Where once there 
had been the hospital in a chicken coop, there were now 
forty-five buildings. Plantations of vegetables, coffee 
and cocoa filled an area that, thirty-seven years before, 
was jungle and palm tree land. Beloved Joseph, with 
his half-scientific-half-witch-doctor ways, was re- 
placed by devoted doctors and backed up by fine 
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nurses, Mathilde Kottman and Emma Hausnecht, who 
had been with him for three decades. 


The Africans believed the names of powerful and 
wise people held special charms. The village teemed 
with naked little black Alberts, Mathildes and Emmas. 

With so much still to do, the effort was worth it 
after all. While the hospital facilities looked primitive 
in terms of modern clinical standards, Schweitzer had 
his own reasons, in addition to the lack of money. The 
natives were happier in shelters that resembled their 
own environment. The company of a wandering goat, 
the presence of a pair of chickens, a baby crawling on 
the floor gave them a comfort that no white-walled 
sterile ward offered. It seemed medical madness to 
some of the doctors who visited, but Dr. Schweitzer 
knew his people, and best of all, they trusted him. 


The new leprosarium was under way when more 
honors were heaped upon him. The West German As- 
sociation of Publishers presented him with their Peace 
Prize, accompanied by ten thousand marks. The 
French Academy offered him a seat previously occu- 
pied by Marshal Petain. He accepted each humbly, but 
begged to be excused from the formal ceremonies. He 
was too busy, and on the day of his election to be 
among the Immortals of France, he was, in fact, play- 
ing a church organ in Guinea to collect funds for the 
new buildings. 


One day in 1952, a spotlessly-dressed visitor from 
Sweden came to call. He found the esteemed Dr. 
Schweitzer on a ladder, using his additional height to 
hold up a section of corrugated iron roofing. 
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Removing his hat, the Swede stood at attention 
under the broiling noonday sun. 


“Dr. Schweitzer,” he began, “I have been sent here 
from Stockholm to...” | 


ochweitzer used his shoulder to tip back his pith 
helmet. 


“T hope you have been sent here to help hold the 
other end of this cursed thing.” 


The Swedish gentleman had built several farm- 
houses himself. He grinned, ripped off his coat, mount- 
ed the other end of the scaffold, and held the plating 
firm while two Africans secured it to a hardwood 
ridgepole. 

Later the emissary was able to complete his mis- 
sion. The Nobel Prize Committee had elected Dr. 
Schweitzer for their Peace Prize. Would, asked the 
Swede, the good doctor be willing to accept it and 
would he come to Oslo to deliver the acceptance speech 
which was required? The award was to be accompan- 
ied by a gift of $33,000. 


“IT am honored,” Dr. Schweitzer said. “Of course I 
will come because I need more money for the lepro- 
sarium. But I cannot make the trip now, and if you 
will excuse me, I must get back to that roof.” 


The leprosarium was no longer a dream, but a driv- 
ing force, a kind of frantic nightmare. For years these 
people, his patients who were falling away, being eaten 
away through no fault of their own, had been housed 
in bamboo huts with rough, crude raffia roofs that 
cracked in the sun and disintegrated in the rain. The 
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leper village was a twenty-minute walk from the main 
hospital down a slope which ran with water and erod- 
ed during the wet torrential season. Not only did he 
want new firm buildings with concrete foundations, 
hardwood beams that would resist termites, corrugat- 
ed roofs and a separate cooking hut, but he also want- 
ed it planned and built as a model village. To this end, 
the top of a hill had to be leveled and the earth used to 
build up the sides. 


Both his patience and the rein on his bad temper 
often wore away. There was no mechanical equipment 
available, and the Africans were indifferent to his fe- 
verish desire for completion. They sat under the palms 
telling stories, slipped off to a stream to fish, courted 
the village beauty and were in no hurry, as he was. 
In his reports he criticized their laziness in the same 
harsh terms he had used during his first year. On the 
other hand, he was grateful and appreciative of Monen- 
zalie, the old carpenter who helped put up the first 
rough hospital, and of Obianghe, a former leper, who 
bossed a gang of workers and was the expert raffia 
weaver of the settlement. 


By the end of the summer of 1954, his new project 
was at a point where he felt he could leave. For nearly 
two years the Nobel Prize Committee had plagued him 
to come to Oslo to accept the medal and the money 
that awaited. 


On November 2, when Norway was beginning its 
long dark winter, Dr. Schweitzer gave his acceptance 
speech before King Gustav Adolf and the rest of the 
assembly. 
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“The human spirit is not dead,” he said. “It lives 
on in solitude...” 


He was congratulated by King Haakon of Norway 
and led in a student’s torchlight parade back to his 
sleeping quarters. It had been a long trip; the weather 
was cold and the days dark. After two weeks more in 
Kurope, he sailed back, with five tons of equipment, to 
Africa. 

Less than a year later, August 1955, he returned to 
Kurope. Queen Elizabeth II had bestowed on him the 
greatest honor the British Crown could offer, the Or- 
der of Merit. Only one other non-Briton, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, had ever before been so ac- 
knowledged. 


Although he disliked leaving the one spot in the 
world where he wanted to work, his adopted Lam- 
barene, there were other reasons that urged him on the 
trip. Helene’s health was worsening, a forewarning of 
her death to come in 1956. Then, too, Alsace at harvest 
time held the sweet smell of hay, the taste of ripe pur- 
ple grapes and the brilliant glow of an amber autumn 
moon. And England was a country Dr. Schweitzer re- 
spected for their scholarship, their dignity, their in- 
trepid behavior when faced with chaos. 


Unchanged by time and acclaim, the great figure 
from Africa turned his back on London’s plush hotels 
and, one suitcase in hand, took a cab to an obscure 
tearoom owned by an old Alsatian friend. Despite the 
remoteness and inconspicuousness of his temporary 
headquarters, the news soon went around that Dr. Al- | 
bert Schweitzer was a guest. The little cafe near the | 
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tube at St. James Park became a shrine to a living man. 
There he met a stream of people, wrote letters, worked 
on his new book, revised and revised the revision of 
his speech, amid the clatter of dishes, the chimes of the 
clock on the wall and the insistent voices of those who 
came to shake his hand, ask advice, get his autograph 
or to press a donation into his hand. The mail came in 
by the sackfuls and although he tried to answer each 
letter, it was a losing battle. 


He accepted the Order of Merit at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, received an honorary degree from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and dined with the Prime Minister in Downing 
street. He attended a concert and found all eyes fo- 
cused upon him, the strange-looking man, the “saint” 
wearing an old black suit and wing-collar. 


There was no time, in fact, no interest, to tour 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower of London or to prowl 
through Soho and Picadilly Circus. There were mo- 
ments when he looked tired, but still Dr. Schweitzer 
was eager to order another pot of tea and to talk with 
such personalities as Bertrand Russell, philosopher, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, composer, and Augustus John, 
painter. 

His return to Helene in Gunsbach brought forth a 
pilgrimage from all parts of Europe and America. Peo- 
ple wanted to see this great man and hear him play 
the church organ in the village, sessions that had be- 
come daily rituals during his stays in Alsace. 


He had wanted to be at Helene’s sick bed and at har- 
vest time, so he planned to remain there the rest of 
the summer and fall of 1955. He would rest and work 
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on his third volume of “Philosophy of Civilization,” as 
well as catch up with his music. But his fame by now 
was so great and the well-wishers came in such num- 
bers that it was difficult to work. 


His three-story house on the main street was a sim- 
ple one, with his room on the ground floor so he could 
watch village life and greet friends from the window. 
The only furnishings in the room were an iron bed, a 
table and two chairs. Here he slept and worked. 


The villagers of Gunsbach always respected the 
Doctor’s privacy, and often, seeing him busy writing, 
would place fruit on the window sill and walk on with- 
out disturbing him. They called him Monsieur Albert 
and considered him one of them. No one ever bothered 
him for an autograph or photo. 


Each morning, arising early, Schweitzer would 
play the piano for a couple of hours, then after break- 
fast continue writing. Toward noon he would walk 
over to the church, a simple, modest old building with 
plain wooden pews and poorly lighted, and there he 
would play the organ after changing from his shoes 
to soft slippers which were easier on the pedals. 


He might play a fugue to completion, or he might 
keep practicing a particular passage over and over 
again. He always had an audience which he scarcely 
noticed except to warn them, “You are going to be ter- 
ribly bored. You will hear me repeating the same thing 
over and over again.” Yet no one cared as long as they 
could sit and listen. 


The temperature in the church was always on the 
cool side since heat might harm the organ. While his 
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listeners might shiver on a cold, rainy day, Schweitzer 
seemed unaware of the cold. 


A group of young Americans won his permission to 
make recordings of his music. They brought along a 
large sound truck and all the modern equipment for 
hi-fi recording which contrasted sharply to the sim- 
plicity of the old church with its pig pen and manure 
pile alongside. 


Only when the Doctor had been assured that he 
could wipe out any passage that dissatisfied him and 
record it over again did he give his approval of the 
venture. The work of installing the sound equipment 
failed to disturb him as he practiced, and neither did 
the crowds of visitors who nearly filled the church. 
With his locks of shaggy hair bouncing over his face, 
he would go on playing as if he were all alone. 


After each recording, Schweitzer would descend 
the steps from the organ loft and listen to a playback. 
Then he would return to make a correction and keep 
on until he was satisfied. 

The door of his house was always open and he not 
only took the time to welcome each caller but often 
invited many to stay for a meal, keeping their house- 
keeper of some forty years, Madame Emmy Martin, on 
the run. 3 

People from every walk of life came to call—musi- 
cians, cardinals, politicians, doctors, artists, ministers, 
the Queen Mother of Belgium. No one was turned 
away. 

Meals were usually served in the room with his 
ailing wife, although he was always sure to join his 
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guests in the small dining room before they finished. 
He could converse on any subject and was never at a 
loss for a topic of conversation. From his experiences 
as a jack-of-all-trades in the jungle, he was interested 
in everything. 

While newspaper reporters and photographers an- 
noyed him due to their many requests, he still would 
patiently submit. “They are here to do their job,” he 
would say. “They come to me because they have been 
assigned to it, not for their pleasure or mine. So I have 
to co-operate with them. Why make life miserable for 
these nice fellows who are doing such a difficult job?” 


On his way to the church to play, Schweitzer would 
make the rounds of the dogs in the neighborhood, pass- 
ing out bones and scraps that he had picked up in his 
kitchen. He might stop to talk with a farmer and pet 
his horse, and if the man seemed to be abusing the 
animal he would get a sharp reprimand from the Doc- 
tor. 


Saving scraps for the dogs was typical of his life 
of thrift, nothing ever being wasted. He would save old 
boxes, string, tin covers, and odds and ends. Instead 
of taking a clean sheet of paper on which to write, he 
would use the back of some printed matter. He bought 
few clothes for himself, in fact still wore the black 
suit made for him back in 1915. And he always tra- 
veled third-class, sitting up all night on a wooden 
bench quite often. 


The summer visits to Gunsbach were short com- 
pared to the time spent each year in Africa. He usually 
left Europe in winter when the cold set in, spending 
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his birthdays in Lambarene. When he was asked to 
give a message to the world, he merely said: “I must 
not regard myself as a man who is continually talking 
to the world. I must be humble and silent. This is the 
best way.” 


“You are doing too much,” warned Helene. “You 
are burning the candle at both ends.” 


“You can always burn the candle at both ends if it 
is long enough,” was his reply. 

On December 16, 1955, he returned to Lambarene 
where he celebrated his eighty-first birthday. He spent 


the hot daylight hours unpacking a new shipment of 
medicines. 


Chapter Thirteen 


The Women Behind Albert Schweitzer 


A recent poll asked women of achievement to list 
the “most attractive men in the world.” 


“I admire men whose works and lives make them 
powerful influences in the world... this man Albert 
Schweitzer particularly,” said Greer Garson. 


“The courage his work takes is extraordinary,” said 
Dr. Lotte Adenauer. 


Pearl S. Buck added, “The dearest face I have ever 
looked at.” 

“The dearest face” belongs to the craggy, walrus- 
mustached Albert Schweitzer who looks as if he had 
stepped out of a daguerreotype or were the reincarna- 
tion of Mark Twain. 


The vast numbers of intelligent women who admire 
Dr. Schweitzer from afar is more than matched by the 
feminine army who work or wish to work with him 
in the teeming, disease-infected, rotting jungles of Af- 
rica where modern medicine is still as new as tomor- 
row’s headlines. 
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Almost forty years ago he plunged into the heart of i 


Africa and dug into Lambarene, a primitive native 
Congolese town which abounded in cannibals, gorillas, 
serpents and, more deadly still, leprosy, yaws, malaria, 
typhoid and the myriad of other diseases that spawn 
on filth and ignorance in the incubator of the jungle. 


Based on what is unsaid rather than said, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer apparently has been all his life the 
loved, not the lover. 

From the window of his bleak monastic study he 
looks upon two wooden crosses. One marks the grave 
of his beloved wife, Helene Bresslau, whom Dr. 
Schweitzer married when he was thirty-seven. In his 
autobiography, the Nobel Prize winner remembers her 
and thanked her as an able helper in the early days of 
their work in Lambarene. He praises her medical abil- 
ity as a nurse and anesthetist as well as her staunch- 
ness as the manager of their family affairs. She was 
an idealist, but wars and illness hastened her death. 


Ill of body and weary to the exhaustion point, Mrs. 
Schweitzer did not always return to Africa with her 
husband. In his memoirs, Schweitzer expresses his 
appreciation that Helene would let him leave to con- 
tinue his work. They saw each other only rarely dur- 
ing the last years of her ailing life. 


The second white cross stands as a grave marker 
for Emma Hausknecht, also a native of the Alsace. 
She spent thirty-one years by his side and died in 1956. 
Her devotion to Dr. Schweitzer was second only to her 
complete belief in his endeavors as a great humani- 
tarian. 
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While Albert Schweitzer often stares at the two 
crude reminders of women who have been his loyal 
assistants, he is still protected and aided by a pair of 
women who are very much alive and who flank him 
with the severity of steel and concern of clucking 
mother hens. 3 


Mathilde Kottman, also an Alsatian, has been with 
Dr. Schweitzer since the beginning of his work in Lam- 
barene over four decades ago. 


Mathilde has a beauty of her own, ungilded by any 
hint of cosmetics. Her face, finely etched with lines 
and grooved with deep furrows on her forehead and 
crow’s feet around her eyes from squinting in the 
bright sunlight, would have delighted Rembrandt 
while only Durer could have done justice to her worn 
but still graceful hands. Her hair is carelessly knotted 
on the back of her head and flies in the wind with the 
same careless abandon as Dr. Schweitzer’s. 


Miss Ali Silver, a Dutch woman, a nurse, is a com- 
parative newcomer of only fourteen years, but none- 
theless authoritative. She speaks English fluently, acts 
as interpreter when visitors arrive and is vitally con- 
cerned with the well-being of the man who has prob- 
ably won more honorary degrees than any human 
being alive today. 


Each woman is a dominant personality. Together, 
they are formidable. They supervise the hospital in 
the jungle, issue commands, organize schedules, make 
out routines, place orders ... and sleep in rooms ad- 
joining the doctor’s. They watch over his health day 
and night. Their sense of discipline is unflagging. Lam- 
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barene was not, is not, nor will it ever be a place for 
personal emotions, temperament or self-indulgence 
as long as they are in command. 


But even in the face of deprivations and hardships, 
there are always more girls and young women asking 
to join the staff than can be accommodated. Once in 
Lambarene, most of the women remain under the 
Schweitzer spell. 


Jeanne Anderson is an example. Her plane trip to 
Africa was pleasant and she was not surprised when 
she made the last leg of her journey to Lambarene in 
a native canoe paddled by Africans who showed the 
disfigurement of leprosy. 


In a letter home she wrote: 


“You can imagine how I felt when we slipped up 
to the jetty and I saw for sure that the man standing 
there was Dr. Schweitzer. There was a funny little 
dog by his side that just sat on his haunches and looked 
at me. Dr. Schweitzer leaned down and helped me out 
of the canoe. One of the native paddlers carried the 
two light bags I had with me. 

“Dr. Schweitzer was wearing a white suit, a black 
bow tie and an old sun helmet. This is the way he us- 
ually dresses except, of course, when he is in his lab- 
oratory or the hospital. He looks rugged, disheveled, 
but I knew when he took my hand that he is a dif- 
ferent sort of man, a man of infinite kindness and wis- 
dom that is saintly. 

“Miss Silver, wearing a white uniform and white 
stockings, met me at the hospital. She welcomed me 
and led the way through the hospital. 
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“Even after my nursing experience, my stomach 
did a flip. The straw-covered beds in the wards are 
narrow and short and close together. Chickens, goats, 
and dogs left their mark in the air... and on the floor. 
Whole families huddled around the patients in a most 
indiscriminate and contagious manner. One African 
mother, obviously leprous, fondled her baby with 
stumps of hands. 


“Miss Silver must have sensed that I was shocked, 
for she stopped in the aisle and explained that I would 
be working in no ordinary hospital. If what I was see- 
ing did not appear to be sterile, all white and anti- 
septic, it was done quite deliberately to make the na- 
tives feel at home and to dispel any lurid teaching of 
the witch doctors. 


“After this, I was most happy to be shown to my 
room, a small cell-like affair which is walled with 
wire mesh and bulges with an iron bedstead, a chair, 
a table with a wash basin and a curtained area for my 
white uniforms. There is an oil lamp which I have dis- 
covered is much too dim for reading, but then, who has 
enough energy to read at nights after all has been 
done? cj 


“T barely had time to wash when I heard the clang- 
ing of metal against metal which announced lunch- 
eon. One of the kitchen help was banging on a length 
of iron rail. Miss Silver said I should be sure to be on 
time. Promptness is a prerequisite here at Lambarene. 
I scurried as fast as I could. The midday sun nearly 
cooked my few brains for I had forgotten to wear my 
sun helmet. 
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“Everyone was in his or her place so I slipped into 
the one vacant seat when Miss Silver nodded in that 
direction. I started to introduce myself, but there was 
a feeling of anticipation in the air that made me pause. 
It was a feeling such as one has just before a great 
symphony begins... or when one has sat up for dawn 
and the first light fans out from the horizon. 


“Then Dr. Schweitzer walked in with even and 
heavy steps. He tossed his helmet on the piano, sat 
down heavily in his chair at the head of the table. The 
crowd bowed their heads while he said grace. 


“Mealtime here in Lambarene is attuned to Dr. 
Schweitzer, I have learned. If he is weary, worried or 
wishes to be quiet, we are silent... or at least talk in 
whispers. When visitors are here, we listen to their 
conversations. 


“During our quiet meal, I noticed very strange be- 
havior on the part of one of the doctors. A mosquito 
lit on his hand. Of course I immediately thought of 
malaria and raised my hand to slap the insect. But be- 
fore I could finish the gesture, the doctor lifted a glass 
tumbler, caught the mosquito and trapped it alive on 
the table. At the time I surmised he wanted it for lab- 
oratory purposes, but I have since learned that Dr. 
Schweitzer is so opposed to killing that even a mos- 
quito or ant must be kept safe unless it is actually 
stinging. If everyone felt so strongly about life, there 
would be no wars, and the earth would most certainly 
be a better place. 


“After luncheon Dr. Schweitzer played a hymn on 
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a piano that surely must be much older than he, read 
a page from the Scriptures and left. 


“TI noticed that no one smoked during luncheon, but 
after he had departed, several lit cigarettes, and I fol- 
lowed suit. I have since discovered that he finds to- 
bacco objectionable, and I have given up smoking too, 
since cigarettes are costly here. 


“T am still learning, but I hope I will be able to do 
a good job as a nurse. My dream is to assist in the oper- 
ating room. This operating theatre was a gift from 
Prince Rainier of Monaco and is the only section 
equipped with electricity. 


“In time the heat will no longer bother me as it 
no longer seriously bothers those who have been here 
for several months or years. Now it is one of my main 
battles for I feel constantly limp, drained and tired. I 
perspire constantly but at the end of a day I am usually 
too weary to fill our one shower by bucket. 


“Then, to add to the heat... or to be a partner to 
it...I also have IT. Yes, dysentery, just as predicted, 
but then, I’m in good company because almost all the 
staff has IT almost all of the time. At first I was 
shocked because the toilet is an open bench over an 
odiferous cesspool, but if the others don’t care, why 
should I? Porcelain bathtubs and hot running water 
seem unimportant when you can watch a Negro leper 
walk back to work again. 


“This is truly one time when I can say “Wish you 
were here’ for it is an exciting, constructive, helpful, 
giving, missionary life, well worth living for. We owe 
all this to Dr. Schweitzer.” 
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This letter from Jeanne Anderson reflects the feel- 
ings of the army of women behind Dr. Schweitzer. 

There was also Albertina van Beck-Vollenhoven, a 
green-eyed beauty from Holland, a sophisticate from 
an excellent family. She worked with mental patients 
in Lambarene until her health broke, forcing her to 
return to Europe. 

There was Trudi Breslau, attractive, energetic, 
charming, who knew her way through the jungles at 
night to attend to sick natives and visited other mis- 
sions and established herself as a legend. 


There was Olga Deterding, heiress to an oil for- 
tune. In 1957 she made headlines by joining Dr. 
Schweitzer. There she met a staff doctor and they fell 
in love. But when he refused to marry her, giving the 
reason that they existed in different worlds, she left 
Lambarene. Later they met in London and traveled to- 
gether to the United States. But the magnet of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s missionary work worked again. They 
booked passage back to the Congo where Olga went 
to work washing floors, peeling potatoes and doing 
other menial tasks. 

Miss Deterding’s emotional life did not fare well. 
According to reports, a Spanish lady came upon the 
scene and proved a tempting lure to the doctor. 


Facing such jealousies in the absence of Dr. 
Schweitzer, Miss Kottmann decided to eliminate the 
source of the problem. She asked both women to leave. 
The staff doctor followed the Spanish lady to the Unit- 
ed States. Miss Deterding became a patient in an Eng- 
lish hospital, victimized by a tropical disease. Olga is 
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one of the few who left the precincts of life with Dr. 
Schweitzer without a fulfillment of her mission. 


In addition to the active army of women who work 
on the front line in the battle against disease and ig- 
norance, there is another group who could be called 
the scouts, those who travel throughout the world 
alerting the public to the job being done at Lambarene. 


The late Mrs. C. E. B. Russell devoted her time and 
abilities to Dr. Schweitzer during his struggling days 
after World War I. She was his interpreter when he 
lectured, his translator when he wrote his first books. 
Twice she made extended visits to his hospital in the 
jungle. | 

Today Mrs. Russell’s place has been taken by a 
steel heiress, Clara Urquhart, a South African who 
lives in London. Small, dark and middle-aged, Clara 
Urquhart’s apparent mission in life is to serve Dr. 
Schweitzer in a public relation capacity. She has pub- 
lished a book of photographs of the doctor and his jun- 
gle village. She often places his cause and his anti-H- 
bomb plea before important people all over the world. 
“Only in his presence, do I feel complete peace,” she 
says. : 
Erica Anderson, an American, made an Academy 
Award winning film on Schweitzer’s life and has writ- 
ten a book and numerous feature articles about her 
idol. 

Marion Mill Preminger, first wife of the film pro- 
ducer, Otto Preminger, makes annual pilgrimages to 
Lambarene to celebrate Dr. Schweitzer’s birthdays. 
She brings clothing and gifts for the patients and then 
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returns to lecture on what she has seen. Millions of 
dollars have been collected and donated by this woman. 


At Dr. Schweitzer’s advanced age, speculations 
rage as to who will sit in his place at the head of the 
table after his death. The consensus points toward 
Rhena, his daughter, and perhaps it is only fitting that 
the next “General” will be a woman. 


The close relationship between father and daughter 
is relatively new. After Albert Schweitzer returned 
alone to Africa, Mrs. Schweitzer reared her daughter 
in Europe. An eighteen Rhena married an organ build- 
er by whom she had two daughters. Twenty years 
passed before she saw her father again. 


After the death of Mrs. Schweitzer, Rhena made 
the long trip to Africa on her father’s birthday. At the 
celebration dinner held for the entire staff, Schweitzer 
bid Rhena welcome. Timidly and a bit wistfully, he 
concluded, “I don’t know your biography very well, so 
I can’t guess whether your life has fulfilled your 
wishes .. .” 

With her daughters grown, Rhena, a clear-complex- 
ioned woman of medium height and ample proportions, 
studied at the University of Zurich and returned to 
Lambarene with her diploma as a laboratory techni- 
cian. During the next years she and her illustrious 
father grew increasingly fond of and sympathetic with 
each other. In many ways, Rhena is her father’s daugh- 
ter, for she has a warm compassion for all living crea- 
tures, and an enthusiasm that makes her popular with 
the staff. She, like her father, is fond of illustrating her 
points with a good joke, but she is well fortified with 
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the religious Schweitzer selflessness and a determina- 
tion akin to stubbornness. 


One American reporter, prone to examine human 
behavior through the psychological microscope, sums 
up the phenomenon of Lambarene thus: “Dr. Schweit- 
zer becomes a Father figure . . . strong, kindly, strict, 
good. For his workers there is a pleasure in obedience 
and in the knowledge that they are in paternal hands 
of a man hallowed by the outside world.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


The Optimist 


When Dr. Albert Schweitzer came to Africa fifty 
years ago, he arrived at a critical moment in the con- 
tinent’s history. The humanitarian influence of the 
European colonists of the nineteenth century was van- 
ishing, and the colonial powers, aiming only for power 
and selfish exploitation, had caused unimaginable suf- 
fering. Only a few missionaries were warning of the 
tragedy taking place; among them were Albert 
schweitzer, Tom Dooley and Billy Graham. 


The Africans found that the Europeans who came 
there without spiritual or cultural purposes were in- 
troducing only the economies which were to the ad- 
vantage of the colonizing power and destructive to 
African life. The natives had no immunity to the Euro- 
pean diseases of tuberculosis and syphilis, and they 
were being enslaved or reduced to menial positions. 


As a result, the natives retreated more deeply into 
themselves and turned to the terrifying world of the 
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witch doctor whose power seemed best to combat na- 
ture’s invisible forces. 


As a humanitarian rooted to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Albert Schweitzer clearly saw that the sins of 
the early colonizers must be redeemed. And the First 
World War, which followed so soon after the Doctor’s 
arrival, proved to the Africans that the colonial powers 
were hopelessly divided among themselves. 


The spot Schweitzer had chosen for his work was a 
hot steaming area inhabited by tribes that had been 
fighting among themselves over a rich slave market. 
The remnants of eight once powerful tribes in the 
Gabon territory of French Equatorial Africa were rid- 
dled with disease. However, they still possessed a com- 
plex culture of languages, songs and legends, and were 
expert sculptors of ivory as well as fine dancers and 
musicians. 

So at the mercy of superstition were the natives of 
the Ogowe that Schweitzer, upon his arrival, was im- 
mediately branded “nganga,” the witch doctor. They 
also called him the heavy one or the tall one, and some 
said he was surely a human leopard. 


One girl, having seen the Doctor carry a living man 
into the hospital and by evening noting that the man 
had died, shouted: “He is a white human leopard who 
is allowed to go a freely while og shut up the 
black ones in prison.” 

A white man in that era had to be a hero to sur- 
vive the heat and dampness and solitude of the jungle. 
The abrupt tropical night that drops over the deep 
forest produces mysterious grunts, roars, squeaks and 
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slithering sounds that easily convince the natives that 
the night is haunted. 


Early colonial authorities had spread the myth that 
the African natives were hopelessly uncivilized and 
could never be changed. The missionaries, however, 
discovered the black men had a profound, instinctive 
faith. They had infinite patience under trying condi- 
tions adapting themselves to the world around them. 


Before Schweitzer, David Livingstone had found 
Africans delightful in a land of much promise. He 
termed slavery ‘‘the open sore of the world,” and was 
certain that education and commerce could rid Africa 
of its evils. Although he believed that Christianity was 
the superior religion, being a Christian first and an 
explorer second, he understood the beliefs of the na- 
tives and sympathized with them. 


Schweitzer, born two years after the death of Liv- 
ingstone, came with much of the same convictions. 
Today, a gentle doctor who sacrificed superb intellec- 
tual skills on behalf of the Africans, Schweitzer is a 
symbol of the Africa that might have been—a man 
who believes in one God more than in one religion, or 
one denomination. 


A man of contradictions, attacking conventions, 
governments and established churches, he still is hailed 
as “the greatest living Christian.” 


When asked whether he is a pessimist or an opti- 
mist, he answered: 

“My knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing and 
hoping are optimistic. 
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“A religion is optimistic if it represents the convic- 
tion that the forces at work in the natural world have 
their origin in a perfect primal force, which leads all 
things towards perfection through a natural develop- 
ment. | 

“The religious mind is said to hold a pessimistic 
view, if it cannot conceive the forces at work in the 
world of sense as the expression of divine goodness 
and perfection. It, therefore, does not rest its hopes on 
possibilities of development within this physical world, 
but looks beyond into the world of pure, spiritual being. 


“Pessimism and optimism each go about masquer- 
ading in the clothes of the other; this practice is, in- 
deed, a characteristic attendant on the fact that both 
inhabit the same dwelling. With us at the present time 
what is really pessimism gives itself out as optimism, 
and contrariwise what is really optimism goes by the 
name of pessimism. 


“A superficial and externalized optimism comes 
to view amongst the masses of men when individuals 
and society have been injected with pessimism with- 
out being conscious of the fact. True optimism has no 
connection whatever with over-indulgent judgments 
of any kind. It consists in conceiving and willing the 
ideal, as this is inspired by profound and self-consis- 
tent affirmation of life and of the world. 


“T cannot make myself believe that that situation 
is not so bad as it seems to be, but I am inwardly con- 
scious that we are on the road which, if we continue to 
tread it, will bring us into ‘Middle Ages’ of a new 
character. The spiritual and material misery to which 
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mankind of today is delivering itself through its renun- 
ciation of thinking and of the ideals which spring 
therefrom, I picture to myself in its utmost compass. 
And yet I remain optimistic. 


“One belief of my childhood I have preserved with 
the certainty that I can never lose it: belief in truth. 
I am confident that the spirit generated by truth is 
stronger than the force of circumstances. In my view 
no other destiny awaits mankind than that which, 
through its mental and spiritual disposition, it pre- 
pares for itself. Therefore I do not believe that it will 
have to tread the road to ruin right to the end. 


“Only at quite rare moments have I felt really 
glad to be alive. I could not but feel with a sympathy 
full of regret all the pain that I saw around me, not 
only that of men but that of the whole creation. From 
this community of suffering I have never tried to with- 
draw myself. It seemed to me a matter of course that 
we should all take our share of the burden of pain 
which lies upon the world. 


“Even while I was a boy at school it was clear to 
me that no explanations, I felt, ended in sophistries, 
and at bottom had no other object than to make it pos- 
sible for men to share in the misery around them, 
with less keen feelings. That a thinker like Liebnitz 
could reach the miserable conclusion that though this 
world is, indeed, not good, it is the best that was pos- 
sible, I have never been able to understand. 


“But however much concerned I was at the prob- 
lem of the misery in the world, I never let myself get 
lost in broodings over it; I always held firmly to the 
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thought that each one of us can do a little to bring 
some portion of it to an end.” 


Dr. Schweitzer’s portion and achievement, we all 
know, has been tremendous. His devotion has been to a 
single idea of love. To him, to live in the world was to 
live in Christ, and to serve the African natives was a 
terrible duty imposed upon him by the failure of Eur- 
ope, America and Asia and a privilege almost too great 
to be borne. 


With his great strength, he repeated the simple 
and profound truths he had learned from his own ex- 
perience and from the sayings of Jesus. 


Truly, of few other men in modern times can it be 
said: he has lived by the spirit of Jesus. 


Lpilogue 


Summing up the greatness of Albert Schweitzer 
reminds one of the immortal words of Albert Einstein, 
who told the world that no amount of money will ever 
achieve as much advancement and benefit for mankind 
as the great ideas and idealism coming from the un- 
selfish pioneers and humanitarians on earth. 


Our century has been endowed and blessed by a 
procession of dedicated men and women who have 
brought scientific and technical progress to the planet 
called Earth, but the great personalities who lead the 
way toward spiritual advancement and lift man’s soul 
are few and far between. Being idealists, they are often 
unpopular in an age of practicality. The public, accus- 
tomed to action, to violence, to an immediate solution 
to all problems, often label these men and women as 
do-gooders, dreamers, inactive philosophers. 


There was Gandhi, the saint of our century who 
was killed because he preached brotherhood and re- 
fused to protect himself with a gun. There was Dr. Tom 
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Dooley, the missionary who died of cancer after devot- 
ing his life to the advancement of medicine in the 
steaming jungles of Laos. And there is that stubborn, 
consistent Franco-German, Dr. Albert Schweitzer who 
achieved his goal in his own uncompromising way— 
against the admonitions of his family, his friends and 
even the church officials. Turning his back on a prom- 
ising career in music or an easy life as a prosperous 
doctor in Europe and using his brilliant talents as a 
writer only to further his ambitions for Lambarene, 
he swam against the stream, never slipping into the 
eddies of popular trends or resting in the shallows of 
acclaim. He stood alone, knowing his independence was 
an exercise in strength. 


Dr. Schweitzer came to share his life with the na- 
tives of Africa, perhaps unconsciously as an atone- 
ment of the white man’s sins in that ravaged continent. 
The Western and Communist colonizers in Africa, 
while preaching progress, were, at the same time, per- 
fecting their methods of exploitation, digging deeper 
and deeper into the land and its people, setting up their 
powerful political and economic machines and slowly 
but surely shackling the Africans to a malevolent form 
of half-slavery. 


The best propagandist for Christianity who ever 
set foot on African soil was Dr. Albert Schweitzer. He 
seldom preached loudly, but did his teaching by exam- 
ple, as Jesus had done. He opened his tents, his bar- 
racks—and his heart. He gave the natives food, medical 
aid and hope. He taught them to read and write, to 
care for themselves and their children. When asked 
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why he endured the heat, the droughts, the torrential 
rains, the loneliness, the isolation, he had only one 
answer: “I do this out of love. My religion stands firm- 
ly on the foundation of love.” 


In the sunset of his rich, full life, Dr. Schweitzer 
has groomed his daughter, Rhena, to be his successor, 
to take over the command of the jungle’s medical out- 
post and to keep the hospital as a living symbol of Hu- 
manity, Education and Christianity. 


Death has never frightened Schweitzer. He has 
heard the rustle of its black wings too often on the 
Dark Continent. He has lived through two world wars 
which cut down the innocent and the guilty alike and 
watched the precision with which men developed the 
tools of destruction. To the medical missionary, there 
is much that is sick in the human aspects of so-called 
civilization. Certainly no truly civilized person who 
values culture and progress can ever accept war, the 
worst invention the human brain has devised. 


“Tf I am called to God during one of my visits to 
Gunsbach,” he says, “I want to lie beside my own 
people in the Gunsbach cemetery. But if I fall into my 
last sleep in Africa, then I want to be buried in Lam- 
barene. It is logical to lie where one falls, and the 
earth is God’s earth, no matter where it is.” 


In Dr. Schweitzer’s philosophy there are no bar- 
riers. He believes devoutly in the teachings of Jesus 
but finds the same ageless truths in the religions of 
India, Thailand, Japan, China—wherever the great 
prophets have tried to release the soul of man from 
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material bondage and base emotions. For this liberal 
attitude, he has been severely criticized. 


He has been called a pro-Communist for his non- 
compromising attitude toward war, a religious fanatic 
for his reverence for life, a crackpot because of his 
clothing. “If I am out-dated and out-moded, I don’t 
care,” he says laughingly. “I know my old suit looks 
peculiar, but it is still good for another twenty-five 
years, and with the money I save, I can buy more med- 
icine.” | 

His writings, particularly his analysis of Jesus, 
brought forth an angry stream of objections from the 
clergy and lay people alike. The Lord, the Son of God, 
was treated, in Schweitzer’s scholarly treatise, more 
human than divine, the Son of woman, not an embod- 
ied spirit sent from Heaven. 


There is a strong strain of practicality about the 
religion of Albert Schweitzer. If, he believes, any credo 
does not reach its hands out to help the poor, the for- 
gotten, the helpless, it is a futile, ineffective “for- 
Sundays-only” belief—not the religion Christ wished 
to give the world when He healed the lepers, gave sight 
to the blind and fed the multitudes. 


Schweitzer believes in naturalness and honesty. 
He not only accepts hardships but preaches the virtue 
of a Spartan way-of-life with the confidence that a 
rigorous existence produces strength. The Apostles 
suffered for their faith. They were imprisoned and tor- 
tured, but from their trials Christianity grew and flour- | 
ished. 
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In the wilderness, beset by plagues and pestilence, 
Albert Schweitzer has become a symbol. To be sure, 
he has been given unpleasant labels, but he has never 
been called a “white imperialist.” To the billion-and- 
a-half people living in Africa and Asia today, he is the 
white man’s Gandhi, a saint who recognizes no fron- 
tiers, no racial barriers, no military might. To them 
Schweitzer is a man who believes the human race is 
good despite its errors in the name of a false code of 
civilization. He believes that mankind will sometime, 
through the teachings of God’s disciples, raise itself 
above the stupidity, brutality, misery and insanity of 
war. 


Strangely, the world seldom builds statues to the 
great men of peace, but the globe is dotted with war 
memorials to unknown soldiers, plaques to mark 
bloody battlefields and sculptures of generals with 
swords held high. The world still owes an Arch of Tri- 
umph to the simple Alsatian pastor’s son who has de- 
voted his life to Africans, to the idea that each of us 
is our brothers’ keeper, to the belief that love is the 
ruling theme in each religion, be it Christianity, Juda- 
ism, Islam, Shintoism, Buddhism, Confuscianism, Hin- 
duism, Taoism or any other of the world’s great lasting 
faiths. 


Of few other men in modern times can it be so truly 
said: he has lived in the spirit of Jesus. And by his 
deeds, Dr. Albert Schweitzer has built a bridge lead- 
ing from Christianity to all other religions and people 
on earth. 
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